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SAM’L I. POPE. CHAS, H. PATTEN. 


STEAM AND HOT WATER. 
Heating & Ventilating Apparatus, 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE, FITTINGS, VALVES, 
BOILERS, PUMPS AND ENGINEERS’ 
SUPPLIES, 


PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS FOR ALL KINDS OF STEAM WORK PREPARED. 


SAM’L I. POPE & CO., 
193 LAKE STREET - . - CHICAGO. 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Works. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA, 


For EXTERIOR and INTERIOR DECORATIONS, 
from Special Designs, in all Colors. 


Main Works AND OFFICE: 
Clybourn and Wrightwood Aves. 
Brancu Works: 
Corner 15th and Laflin Streets. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 
Room 20, McCormick Block, CHICAGO. 


Concrete Illuminating Tile Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SKYLIGHTS, FLOOR LIGHTS, AREA AND 


SIDEWALK LIGHTS, 


207 S. Canal Street, - CHICAGO. 





1000 ARCHITECTURAL 
————PHOTOGRAPHS 
From all Parts of the U. S. 





CATALOGUES FREE 


J. W. TAYLOR, PuBLIsHER, 


151 Monroe Street, - - CHICAGO. 


Imported Rock Asphalte Floors, 


For DWELLING HOUSE, CELLARS AND LAUN- 
DRIES, BREWERIES, STABLES, STORES, 
MILLS, RINKS, Etc. 
SIMPSON BROSi, 

Room 15, 159 LA SALLE STREET, 


Box 382 Builders & Traders’ Building. CHICAGO, ik 

ADVANTAGES OF Rock AsPHALTE.—It can be laid in 
the coldest weather ; it is waterproof; it is fireproof; it can 
be laid over Cement, Brick or Wood. 





A. H. ABBOTT & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF 


MATHEMATICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, 
Tracing Cloths, Papers, Colors, Scales, etc. 
DRAWING MATERIAL 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


50 Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMERICAN REPRINT OF 


HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 
IN ALL COUNTRIES 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
3y JAMES FERGUSSON, D.C.I., F.R.S., M.R.A.S. 


This work is the best work on the subject ever issued. 
It is illustrated with over one thousand superb wood cuts, 
and is published in 2vo. volumes of about 1,300 pages. 
1,015 Illustrations. 


Half Roan, $7.50. Half Morocco, $12.50. 
INLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


19 Tribune Building, - - Cuicaco, Itt, 





A MANUAL OF 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING 
FOR CARPENTERS AND OTHER 
WOOD-WORKERS. 

By W. F. DECKER, 

Instructor in Drawing, University of Minnesota. 

176 Pages, 29 Plates and numerous other Illustrations. 
One S&vo Volume, Cloth. 


PRICE, $2.00. 


INLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Tribune Building, Chicago, III. 


ELEMENTARY GRAPHIC STATICS 
—AND THE—— 
Construction of Trussed Roofs, 
A Manual of Theory and Practice. 


By N. CLIFFORD RICKER, M., Arch. 
Professor of Architecture, University of Illinois; Fellow 
of the American Institute of Architects, and of the 
Western Association of Architects. 

One Octavo Volume, Cloth, 158 fages, 115 illustrations. 
Price, $2.00. 

INLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

19 Tribune Building, - - Cuicaco, ILtrnots. 





POLISHED GRANITE COLUMNS 


and PILASTERS 
Or EASTERN OR WESTERN GRANITES, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
J. G MOTT & COo., 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS. 
Write for Prices. 





PRACTICAL LESSONS IN 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 


Or HOW TO MAKE THE WORKING DRAW- 
INGS FOR BUILDINGS. 
44 pages descriptive letterpress, illustrated by 33 full page 


plates (one in colors), and 33 wood cuts, showing 
methods of construction and representation. 


By WILLIAM B. TUTHILL, A. M., Arcuirect. 
PRICE, postpaid, $2.50. 
INLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
19 Tribune Building, - - 








Cuicaco Itt. 


ALBERT A. RILEY, 


GRATES, BRASS, 
MANTELS, FIREPLACES, 


TILING, FENDERS, 
REGISTERS, ANDIRONS, 


Erc. FIRE SETS, 
Etc. COAL HODS, Etc. 


178 Wabash Ave., Chicago, fl. 
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J. B. SULLIVAN. ESTABLISHED 18355. M. J. SULLIVAN. 


]. BR SULLIVAN &BRO. 


We respectfully call attention to the fact that our business is divided into three depart- 
ments, viz.: We carry a very large stock of 


WALL PAPER AND PAPER DECORATIONS, 


Selected with great care from all the leading manufacturers. 
We have also many exclusive designs in Choice Hangings, 
which cannot be obtained elsewhere. We supply only first- 
class Paper Hangers to execute all work, and can guarantee 
satisfaction. 





PAINTING AND GLAZING DEPARTMENT. 


In this department we employ only the most skillful workmen, and 
use the best material that can be purchased. 
We also do Calcimining and Fine Tinting. 





FRESCO AND DECORATIVE DEPARTMENT. 


Having Designers of High Merit we are prepared to pro- 
duce the very latest effects, and can guarantee the very best 
possible results. 





ALL WORK IN THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS IS UNDER 
THE PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF THE FIRM. 


Competent men sent to any section of the country. Designs 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 





J. B. SULLIVAN & BRO., 


266 & 268 N. Clark St., and 


Room 15, 159 & 161 La Salle ait CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE 83l0Ol. 
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GEORGIA MARBLES 


CANNOT BE EQUALED FOR 


BUILDING MATERIAL, TILING, 
STEPS, WAINSCOTING, 
MANTELS, URINAL SLABS, 


COUNTERS FOR DRUG STORES, FISH AND 
MEAT MARKETS, AND IN ANY PLACE 


WHERE LIQUIDS OR OILY MATTER ARE USED 


QUALITIES: 


STRONGER THAN GRANITE, ABSOLUTELY 





IMPERVIOUS TO MOISTURE AND WATER, 
DO NOT DISINTEGRATE, UNEQUALED IN 


BEAUTY AND VARIETY OF COLORING. 





BAGLEY & NASON, 
18th ST. VIADUCT, 
CHICAGO. 


Complete Stock. 








ABRAM COX STOVE 60. 


76 Wabash Avenue, 144 North 2d Street, 


CHICAGO. PHILA. 


NOVELTY FURNACES, 
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THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE TILE WORKS IN THE WORLD. 


THE UNITED STATES ENCAUSTIC TILE COMPANY, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 





Is prepared to furnish Dealers, Architects and Builders with PLAIN and ENCAUSTIC TILES for laying floors in 
Public Buildings and Private Residences. We also manufacture an elegant line of HIGH ART MAJOLICA TILES 
for Mantel Facings, Friezes, Furniture, etc. Also, GLAZED and ENAMELED TILES, for Hearths, Wain- 
scoting and Interior Decoration, #@~ Designs, Estimates and Sample Sheets furnished on application. 


Northwestern Agency, 11 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO. 


CIBBS’ ENGLISH PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Conceded by Engineers and Contractors to be the most Economical and Best Cement for Concrete. 





Report read before American Society of Civil Engineers on application. 


ENCLISH DURESCO, 


For preventing dampness and white efflorescence on brickwork. 


WM. INGHAM & SONS, 
ENCLISH ENAMELED BRICKS. 
BLACK CROSS & GERMAN CEMENT. KEENE’S AND ROBINSON'S CEMENT. 


HOWARD FLEMING, = 4c. 23 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 





THe “TIDAL WAVE.” 





Pneumatic Water Closets 


AVE many important sanitary features which cannot 
H be found in any other appliance, and we herewith 
illustrate a sectional view of the closet. 

The bowl retains a large body of water by a trap of un- 
usual dip, and a second trap directly under the bow! forms 
an additional safe guard against sewer gas. ‘THESE WATER- 
SEALS CANNOT BE BROKEN UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES 

The Closet dispenses with all mechanical parts. It com- 
bines the simple construction of an ordinary Hoppe or 
Wash-out Closet, with the highest qualities of a sanitary 
fixture, 

In fact, the Closet is hermetically sealed against offensive 
odors, the large water surface prevents soiling, and it is of 
clean appearance at all times. 

Our appliances are fitted up with water attached at our 
showrooms in New York, Boston and Chicago. 
A visit may prove of interest to all persogs who contem- 


plate building, or alterations in their plumbing 


HENRY HUBER & CO. 


JOHN L. MARTIN, Manager. 


Western Branch: S2 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
MAIN OFFICE: 81 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK 


EASTERN Brancu : 235 Washington St., Boston 








HeEciLa ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE 


& IRON WoRKS, 


POULSON & EGER, 


N. roth, N. rth & 3 


In Bronze, Br 





Galvano Plastic a 





Combined with our 








SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED AND CORRESPONDENCE WITH ARCHITECTS SOLICITED. 


Office and Warerooms: 


216 & 218 W. 23rd St.,. NEW YORK. 


Works: 
rd Sts., BROOKLYW, E. D. 


ROBINS & TALCOTT, Western Agents, 15 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
Artistic Metal Mantels and Overtops, 


ass, Oxidized Iron, 
nd Electroplated Iron, 


Patent Blower and Fire 


Sereen. Contractors for Ornamental 


Private Buildings. 
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CHICAGO CONTRACTORS. 


MASONS. 





FOX & HINDS, 
MASON CONTRACTORS, 


Box 49, 
BUILDERS’ AND TRADERS’ EXCHANGE. 
TELEPHONE 883. 


FOS. DOWNEY, 
MASON AND 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
OFFICE, Room 10, 159 LA SALLE ST. 
Builders & Traders’ Exchange. 





MORTIMER & TAPPER, 
MASON CONTRACTORS, 


CALUMET BUILDING, 
CHICAGO .— 





—___—__——-Q 








CARPENTERS. 





LARRABEE & NORTH, 
BUILDERS HARDWARE, 
Surveyors’ and Engineers’ Instruments, 


191 STATE STREET (Palmer House Block). 


Wm. MAVOR, 
CARPENTER & BUILDER, 
66 PACIFIC AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 





THOS. SOLLITT & SON, 
CARPENTERS, 


No. 159 LA SALLE STREET, Room 32, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 








PLUMBERS AND GASFITTERS. 





Ew. BAGGOT, 
SANITARY PLUMBING, 
GASFITTING, 

PLUMBING MATERIAL AND FINE CHANDELIERS, 
sth AVE, AND MADISON STREET. 


ff, HALL, 
PLUMBER anp GASFITTER, 


1209 STATE ST., NEAR 12TH, 


TELEPHONE 8323. 





| Drainage.” 
| submit plans for estimates. 


| J. J. WADE, 
Plumbing and House Drainage, 


531 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 
Lead Burning and Chemical Works fitted up. 
Please call and examine ‘‘ Wade’s New System of House 
Architects and Builders are invited to 





PAINTERS AND DECORATORS. 





ALFRED BARKER, 


REILLY & BARKER, 
—PAINTERS,———+ 


DEALERS IN WALL PAPER, ETC., 


JAMES REILLY. 


519 W. VAN BUREN ST, & 529 li’. MADISON ST. 


T. NELSON & SON, 
PAINTERS & DECORATORS, 


246 WABASH AVENUE. 





& 


S. S. BARRY SON, 
258 & 260 WABASH AVE., 
Artists and Painters’ Supplies, 


House, Sign & Decorative Painters. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





R. HUGHES, 
SLATE & METAL ROOFING, 
Galvanized Iron Cornices, 


319 & 321 So. CLINTON STREET. 


THE HOLBROOK CoO., 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, 


Grove & Eighteenth St., 
CHICAGO. 


THOMAS MOULDING, 


MANUPACTURER & DEALER IN 
Indiana Red Pressed & Common, also Chicago Common 


BRICK, DRAIN TILE. Etc., 


Also Manufacturer of a superior article of TERRA-CoTTA 
Cor1nG, and Agent for Racing Brick. 


Office: Rooms 66 & 67 Bryan Block, 162 La Salle St., 
TELEPHONE 117- Harry A. Lyon. CHICAGO. 





J. G. WALKER, 
Van Buren Street, bet. State and Third Ave., 


Manufacturer and Shipper of all kinds ot 
Interior Decorations in Plaster and Fibrous Plaster. Cen- 
ter Pieces, Brackets, Rosettes, Decorative Cornice, 
Drops, Panels, Church and Theater 
work a specialty. 
N. B.—Center Pieces in Fibrous Plaster can be put up on 


———MANUFACTURERS OF———— 


Artistic Gas Fixtures. 


We offer special inducements, Call and see us before 
buying. Our goods are all as represented, and made of the 
very best of material. 


MANNEGOLD & HOLDEN, 





PYROGRAPHIC GLASS CoO., 
INCORPORATED, 


Manufacturers of Embossed, Cut, Stained and Cathedral 
Work for Churches and Dwellings, for Hotels and Theaters. 


MUNICH, BAVARIA. 


Factory and Salesroom, 261 Wabash Avenue, 
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Corrugated Conductor Pipe. 


se SAY 
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Pp 
Baii boo the Corrugated Expanding Conductor Pipe to be the best that 
can be made, we have put in at great expense complete machinery for 


making it, and can honestly recommend its use to all who want a Conductor 











Pipe that will not burst when full of ice—the usual cause of the destruction 


sscud ON ONO ‘La'8s— 


of the ordinary pipe. 
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il At the Prices at which the Corrugated Pipe ts now sold, 





NO ONE CAN AFFORD TO USE ANYTHING ELSE ! 








THE KELLY 


SELF-ACTING WATER - CLOSET 


piles Ay ° j : a es The Only Sanitary Closet. 
| Ware Ve AN BA): Bele | ‘ = Clean, Simple, Durable and Effective. 
m™ ™ P f= 


MEOW | Lim ¥ 


rac 


Adapted to any Pressure. Frost Proof. 


Furnished with straight hopper, wash-out, short hopper 
and trap, or any form of earthenware or iron hopper. 

It absolutely prevents water-waste, and will soon save its 
cost in buildings where water-meters are used. 

The Kelly Stop and Waste Cock for general use. 

The Kelly Sanitary Drip Tray. 

The Kelly Lock Pull, etc. 

Send for Catalogue. 
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Hot Water Heater 


Kansas City, Mo., March 1, 1887. 
Gurney Hor Water Hearer Co., Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen,—We have received and put in operation, two No. 28 
Gurney Hot Water Heaters, and have tested them in weather from 3 to 
5 degrees below zero, and they have given entire satisfaction, 

We are more than pleased with the simplicity of construction of the 
Heater in the way of cleaning out of same, and the easy working of 
the grate, together with the well-proportioned and direct action of fire 
surface, and we feel that hot water is the coming heat for comfort, 
health and economy. Very respectfully, 

(Signed) EK. D. HORNBROOK & CO. 


ympressed air drives the water 
flow-Pipes, 


ily cleansing everything to 



















Cranks, Cha 


GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER CO. 
237 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


JOHN A. FISH, - - - - Managing Director. 
M. H. JOHNSON, General Selling Agent, 140 Centre St. New York City. 


When vacated, the 


ocks, 


ne pipe, with terrific force, thorot 


While the seat is occupied, the water passes up to the tank, compressing the 
e of water, 


» =§ - O 








DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES mailed upon application, and 2 
full information given to fitters. 8 » 





EADERS will please mention the INLAND ARCHITECT AND NEWS RECORD| THOS. KELLY & BROS., 
when corresponding with Advertisers. 75 JACKSON STREET, CHICAGO, 
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-- THE WIGHT FIREPROOFING COMPANY, :- 


CHICAGO, .. NEW YORK, .. CINCINNATI, .-. ST. LOUIS. 


ae CI ireClayTileCeilings 


A FIREPROOF SUBSTITUTE FOR LATHING. 


(SEE ILLUSTRATION.) 














The following are among the Fireproof Buildings in which these 
ceilings have been put up: 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. Offices, Topeka, Kas., 54,000 feet. 
The Tribune Building, Minneapolis, Minn., 55,000 feet. 
The Insurance Exchange, Chicago, 81,000 feet. 
Store of Martin Ryerson, Esg., Randolph St., Chicago, 75,000 feet. 


Each Tile has separate attachment to joists. Tongue and groove joints. Fastenings 
covered and invisible. No pointing up required. Forms a continuous 
Tile surface, and — for 7” astering as soon as set. 


FLAT HOLLOW TILE FLOOR ARCHES, 


With Patent Soffit Tiles for beam protection. 


HOLLOW AND POROUS TILE PARTITIONS, 


yyy pI tp¢g, ®°*S WALL FURRING, DEAFENING, 
Oa A. COLUMN, GIRDER & ROOF TRUSS COVERINGS. 
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 =_as WEG Wt nel VW ‘ed Contracts taken in all parts of the United States. 
WES am Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Samples. 
Wy ° : 7 . 
NENG Becti on Of Tile Ce iLi 1IL Disstes 202 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. Telephone 377. 
\ ce im ere ha a * OFFICES : 2 9 Washington Street, NEW YORK. Telephone 7, Pearl. 
\ Patent, wy Qio8h 189 E. Front Street, CINCINNATI. 
Architectural Iron Works—Store Fronts, Col Lintels, Joist, St Roof-T , , aan - , : 
"R “7 linge, C rantings, Deorennd Shutters, Jail Worke—Estimates jurnished Ablation. 1 he W. E F ROS I MWFG CO. 
a. PLP. VW A TTO N & Cx... Manufacturers of 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF SAS H, DOOR S, BLIND S, 
IRON V V OR K FOR BUILDING PURPOSE S Stair Building and General Planing Business. 
NORTHWEST CORNER CULVERT AND HARRISON STREETS, Specialty, Hardwood Flooring of all kinds. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. CANAL & 12th Streets, - CHICAGO. 
GEO. M. MOULTON, A. T. GRIFFIN, E. V. JOHNSON, 
President. Vice-President. Sec’y, Treas. and Gen'l Manager. 


PIONEERS IN THE INTRODUCTION OF FIREPROOFING. 





PIONEER po aw C0. 


TP in| en Mi 


La 


Contracts taken for the com- 


HOLLOW BUILDING TILE, lete fi yh of build 
ele fireproofing of buildings. 

SOLID & POROUS TILE, p : " 

Special designs made on appli- 


jor Fireproof Floors, Walls, 
cation. Building Tile deliv- 


Partitions, Roofs, Columns, — sie , 
ered and built in place in all 


Ventilating Shafts, etc. 
parts of the United States. 








View of sample at Permanent Exhibit and Exchange of Building Materials, 


MANUFACTURERS, CONTRACTORS AND DEALERS IN EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


FIREPROOF ‘TILE FOR BUILDING PURPOSES. 


Orrick & Yarp: Cor. 16TH & Criark Sts., CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE 8483. Builder-Exchange Box 405, Factory on Hydraulic Basin, Ottawa, III, 
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‘The Linois “Verra-Cotta 


JAMES STINSON, Presipent. 
C. W. BREGA, Vicr-PrREsIDENT. 
Q. JOHNSTONE, Sec’y & Treas. 





Lumber Co. 


Hollow Flat-Arch Tiles, for Iron Con- 
struction. 

Flooring Tile, for Wooden Foists. 

Ceiling Tile. Partition Tile. 

Wall Furring and Deafening. 


Column, Girder and Beam Casings, etc. 

















N. S. Jones, C. W. Breca, Etc. 


TERRA-COTTA in the State of Illinois. 


WoOoRKS AT 


PULLMAN, ILL. 





Box 137. 





Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange, 


POROUS TERRA-COTTA FIREPROOFING. 


y gns following are among the Buildings in which the above have been used: THE PULLMAN BuILpING, Chicago; 
THE NORTHWESTERN LIFE INs. Co’s OrFices, Milwaukee; THE KNox County Court House, Galesburg, IIL. ; 
In Chicago, THE BROTHER JONATHAN BUILDING; PicKWICK FLATS; the RooKERY BUILDING; the residences of 


This Company is the SOLE OWNER for the rights of manufacture and sale of POROUS 


Office, 118 Dearborn Street, 
Telephone 288. 


Rooms 52 AND 53, 


CHICAGO. 





THE YOUNG & FARREL 
Diamond « Stone « Sawing « Company. 





Contractors for Cut Stone, Planed Vault Covers, Flagging, Coping, &c. Sole 
Agents for the Celebrated Brinton Green Stone. 

Unequaled facilities and stock large and varied, thorough 
organization and good work, and strict attention to, every 
order large or small. 


POLK AND BEACH STREETS, CHICAGO. 


PETER E. POLI, 
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MODELER 


) 
4 


is 


arton Piere ¢ Interior Decoration. 
302 Dearborn Street. 
377 West North Ave. 


PERSE ES 

FEDERAL ST 
BOSTON MASS 

Illustrated Catalogue of 100 pages sent to 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS amd OWNERS ufon afpii- 
cation accompanied by business card. 





O 


115 Fourth Ave, 











GEO. F. BLAKE MFG. CoO. 


MAKERS OF 


STEAM AND POWER PUMPING MACHINERY 


For Public and Private Buildings and Manufacturing Establishments. 
For New Illustrated Catalogue, Address 
111 and 113 FEDERAL STREET, 95 & 97 LIBERTY STREET, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. 








W. R. OSTRANDER & CO., 
21, 23 & 25 ANN STREET, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Speaking Tubes, Whistles, Annunciators, Electric 

and Mechanical Bells. 
{ FACTORY, 
» A De Kalb Avenue, 
BROOKLYN. 
Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 














Now being used by the German Government. 


GERMAN ASPHALT MASTIC, &c., &c., &c. 
QUALITY GUARANTEED. 


PORE ((§«¥$ A TT TTT CRETE R ETE SEN A AAT 
STETTIN zx”) PORTLAND CEMENT. 


For full particulars address. 


ERSKINE W. FISHER, 


18 Broadway, Welles Building, NEW YORK. 
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THE WELLS (;LASS COMPANY, 


(Formerly W. H. Wetts & Bro. Co.) 
OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY : 
202 to 208 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, 


Manufacturers and Designers o 
IS / 


STAINED GLASS, 


Pyrographic Glass. 


oO 








DesiGNs AND EsTIMATES FURNISHED. 


Send for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE in Colors. 


Bent, Beveled and Cut Glass. 





McCULLY & MILES, 


Stained Glass, 


I, 3, 55 7 & g MApison ST., 


Cor. Michigan Avenue. CHICAGO, ILL. 





MEARS FRE PE 


Send for our new book on the 
Open Fire Place a its Sur- 
roundings, containing illustra- 











» Linings ever offered, 
e designs by Elihu 


"Mailed free on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 
SMITH & ANTUONY STOVE CO. 
52 & 54 Union St., - - Boston, Mass. 














" . i. ety 
BRIC KS! ) 


THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


"hey guarantee that the quality, fin- 
ish ‘and Color, are unsurpassed, if 
not unequalled by any other bricks 
ade in the ® United States. 











Samples of all brick manufactured by 
this well known Company are shown at 
the office of their Chicago Agent, 


LOCKWOOD & KIMBELL, 


169 Washington St., CHICAGO. 





R*: IDERS will please mention INLAND ARCHI- 
TECT AND NEWS RE SCORD when corresponda- 
ing with Advertis 





rs GLASS . 


CHICAGO, 


Af worn Gury Age co. Stained Glass Works, 


333 sear AVE 88 JACKSON STREET, 


F, D. KINSELLA & CO. 


setae KK 





KO 





CrLICAGO.- 





GEO. A. MISC 


MANUFACTURER OF 
STAINED ?---———— 


Enameled, Embossed, Cut and 


H,  |Chicago Stained + 
— Glass Works. 
MAX SUESS & CO., Prop’s, 


Ground 216 LAKE STREET. 


——+GLASS,| Ecclesiastical and Ornamental 
217 E. WASHINGTON STREET, Glass Works. 


Bet. Franklin & Market Sts. CHICAGO. ESTIMATES SOLICITED. 








FOLL 
State Capitol, Hartford ; Equitable Life Insurance Building and Hotel Brunswick, New York City ; 
Asa Parker Memorial Church, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 


W.d. MeoPrHeAeon, 


440, 442 and 444 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS., 
Stained and Mosaic Glass, Mural Painting and Interior Decoration. 


OWING ARE EXAMPLES OF WORK: 





THE PEERLE 


SS DAVID REED. 





Brick Comp 





1008 WALNUT STR 
PHILADELPHTA, 








RED, GRAY, 


DRAB, BROWN, 


>lans sent with Brick 





&@- BRICKS SHIPPED IN CARS a 


for-all parts of the country. 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Manufactures 500 Different Kinds 


BUFF, BLACK, 


ARCHES OF AL L KINDS 
Ground and _fitte . from Drawings —— Working ARC] | ITECT U R A L 


any QUARRY MAN 


EET, And Wholesale Dealer in Block and 


Sawed Bedford Oolitic Limestone, 


; — Office, 1810 BLACKWELL, 
Plain Pressed,Ornamental, (Near 18th and Grove Streets) 
Molded and Colored aetna 





BRICKS, |... PERTH AMBoY 


‘Terra-Cotta Co 


WHITE GENERAL OFFICE, 
16, 18 and 2O CourtLanpr Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Brick Fireplaces ‘and Mantels. TER R A-C OTTA 


t our Works 
REPRESENTED BY 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List JOHW R. WOOD, 





56, No. 175 Dearborn Street, CHicaco. 





IRON 


SIDING, 


CEILING, 


W.G.HYNDMAN ened 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR & PRICES 








CRIMPED & CORRUGATED 


telaicn 


YSSNs SHINGLES. 





CINCINNATI 
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Western Etectric Co. 


CHICAGO, 
ew vor A TIN ROOF 


BOSTON, 











ELEctRic - —S io ANNUNCIATORS; 1 Of Guaranteed and Stamped Roofing Plates should last THIRTY 
OTEL FIRE ALARMS, - : 
to FORTY years, while the cost of same would be but little 
Electric Gas Lighting for Private Residences a 4 : F : 
Specialty. more than that of the inferior tin, which has caused 





BURGLAR ALARMS, so much trouble and expense to all concerned. 
ELEcTRIc LIGHTS. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


+pEOSOTE. 
Cee TAINS 








THE = SHEETS 
VERY ——<— : 
GILBERTSON’S KeeSHCET stay Er aRANTECLE that are 


Ss] 


——— TAMPF 
OLD METHOD in, = 
is the only brand of | “= Sx Oj Ko 
Dipped Plates of which STAMPED 

The “GILBERTSON’S OLD METHOD” | 4+. the only protection 
was selected by the United States Gov- 
ernment for the Roofing of the WHITE ; 
through a letter HOUSE at WASHINGTON. Architect, Owner 


published by us some and Roofer against 


~ GUARANTEED 


and 








the makers have 


FOR SHINGLES, 


notified consumers— to the 


CLAPBOARDS, FENCES,ETC. 


SAM!tCABOT 
“— as¥ SIREEY 
7 LBY 
0 2. ae B 0 STON would send 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR & NO WASTERS TO 


THIS COUNTRY. 





time since-—that they dishonest competition, 


OOVOIHD ‘1S aye AA “OS 08 


and the 
USE OF INFERIOR 
MATERIAL. 


E. A. MASON & CO., Agents. 

















Hawley’s Laundry Dryer and Conveyer, 


Patented 1868, 1881, 1882, 1884 and satin Guaranteed by us to our customers, and to us by the makers, to be at all 











times fully up to standard. It will cost nothing, however, to obtain FULL 
FACTS and SAMPLES, which may be had by addressing 


MERCHANT & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 


“ GILBERTSON'S OLD METHOD” and ‘‘CAMARET” GUARANTEED and STAMPED ROOFING PLATES. 




















PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. LONDON. 


This Laundry Dryer by the late improvement of windows 
(as seen in cut) is made entirely light ; thus securing all the 
advantages of Sum Drying without dust or smoke. The 
experience of my patrons proves it to be the most simple 
and absolutely the best Dryer ever placed before the public. 
It takes but little room, is safe, and easily operated. 


The Laundry Heater which is a part of the system, is ISoSIaicjiejewe Unprecedented Success of the 
perfectly adapted to all the uses of the Laundry as it heats 
the water for washing, dries the clothes in good light and meena y x 1 


air, and also heats the irons for ironing. Hundreds in use 
Economical Substitute for Cord and Cable 








in this and other cities. Send for circular. 


H. R. HAWLEY, 
185 Dearborn Street, Room ror, CHICAGO. 


WARREN BROS. 


Manufacturers of Stamped and Spun 


Linc >¢ Copper Ornaments 


FOR CORNICES. 


METALLIC CENTERPIECES FOR CEILINGS 
A SPECIALTY. 
Supersede Stucco, and are Unequaled. 





Chains for Hanging Heavy Weights 
to Windows. 


The SMITH & EGGE MFG COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 


Who absolutely control the only Automatic Machinery 
which feeds the metal into the machine, punches out the 
links, forms them into the chain, draws it out of the 
machine, amd fests its tensile strength without any 
human hand touching it. 

Also Red Metal and Steel Sash Chain made in the 
same way, for ordinary use, where a cheaper article is 
desired strong and simple. Also Patented Fixtures for 
attaching to the sash and weight and easily and rapidly 
applied. Special attention paid to communications of 
Architects and Builders, and samples sent free of charge 
to any address. 


: 
y 
! 
! 
' 
' 
! 


47 and 49 WEST LAKE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 





Put into the White House by the U. S. Government. 
F. E. CUDELL’S 


PATENT SEWER-GAS 
AND BACKWATER TRAP 












—FOR— e . °,¢ 
4 in all the large cities. 
Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and oT Try it In use 8 
heiaendinimnan Represented in Chicago and the Northwest by 


GEO. W. MURPHY, 
59 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 


204 Superior St., Cleveland, 0. 








EADERS will please mention INLAND ARCHITECT 
when corresponding with advertisers. 


Fgh: 
=4 COUPLING 
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The J. L. Mott 
Iron Works, 


88 and 90 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK. 








BRANCH ; BRANCH ; 
147 & 149 West 35th St., | 307 & 309 Wabash Ave., 
New YORK. CHICAGO, 


Mott’s Open Lavatory 


“NONPARBIL” 


PATENT SECURED. 





Comprising 


Marble Slab and Back supported by Cast 
Brass Brackets, and fitted with the ‘‘ Nonpareil” 
Oval Wash Basin and Waste with Cast Brass 
Trap, also Improved Faucets with Ebony 
Handles. All the Brass Work furnished either 
Nickel or Silver-Plated, or Polished. 


PRICES. 
Marble Slab and Back, best Italian Slab, 33x 22, Back 
BP Ce. tse cea as ane cuseediseccw sans’ $12 00 
“‘Nonpareil’’ Basin, 19x15, Marbleized, White or 
Ivory, and Waste with Cast Brass Trap all Polished 
or Nickel-Plated........-- $18 00; Less Trap $12 00 
‘*Nonpareil’’ Basin, 19x15, Marbleized, White or 
Ivory, and Waste with Cast Brass Trap all Silver- 
PUMCE caGesnnbakhescwces $21 50°; Less Trap $13 00 
“‘Nonpareil’’ Basin, 17x14, Marbleized, White or 
Ivory, and Waste with Cast Brass Trap all Polished 
or Nickel-Plated......... $1700; Less Trap $11 co 
“‘Nonpareil’’ Basin, 17x14, Marbleized, White or 
Ivory, and Waste with Cast Brass Trap all Silver- 











iReeiasis neu cnon cneessate $20 50; Less Trap $12 00 
Cast Brass Bracket, Polished or Nickel-Plated, per 
DEE ch sanae couse acinetesecuscecheeseceseees $6 00 


To those who prefer a Standing Waste in the Basin, 
we offer the ‘‘ Nonpareil’’ as in every way superior to 
anything of the kind yet brought out. It is simple, 
durable, cleanly and enh to look at—in short, 
whatever is meritorious in this form of Wash Basin 
we claim for the ** Nonpareil.’”” The Basin is emptied 
by raising the Stand Pipe and giving it a slight turn 
to the right or left; a still further turn will permit the 
Plate 233-D. Stand Pipe to be taken out and cleaned. 

















““ALDERLY.” . . . 
7 _ A BIG ROOFING CONTRACT. 
A Ly D Ky R La. The GENUINE “OLD STYLE” BRAND, Double- 


“PENN” OLD METHOD. Coated Ternes takes the Contract OVER ALL 


COMPETITORS for Roofing the Grand Union 


‘s PENN ” QLD METHOD. Railway Station at Indianapolis. 
SPEGIAL GUARANTEED ROOFING PLATES 


“ ALDERLY.” 


A choice quality of Terne Plate. Guaranteed to be BETTER than ANY 
Plate in the market that is sold 50 to 75 cents per box higher. ‘The Iron is so 
PLIABLE it is impossible to break in working. Coating is EXTRA HEAVY. 
Nothing made anywhere equal to it for the money. Send for sample box, and 
if not satisfactory, can be returned at our expense. 


“PENN” OLD METHOD. 
Extra Quality Hand Dipped 
Charcoal Roofing Plates. 

GUARANTEED to be coated with not less 
than 38 lbs. metal on each box of 20 by 28. 
Every SuHEsT rolled true to GAuGE, not 
made HEavikr to deceive the WEIGHT OF 
CoaTinc. 

* PONTY-MISTER” OLD STYLE 

REDIPPED, 











which we have been selling for the last 
Seven YEARS, 


ARCHITECTS 


not familiar with the merits of these 
Superior Plates should send for samples. 
“PATTEN” METALLIC SHINGLES. 
Use only the ‘‘Patten”’ Metallic Shingles. 
which arethe Best. This has been proved 
by Expgrigence. They make Bgst Roof, 
will not leak. Are ORNAMENTAL. Cost 
less than State. Can be REPAINTED ANY ““* * * * & Wherever the Tin (‘‘ Old Style’? Brand) has been brought 
Cotor. Not only Enporsep by all Leap- to the notice of practical men, unbiased by any political favoritism or otherwise, 
inc ARCHITECTS, But Usep Over it has met with favor, and many instances could be mentioned in every promi- 
ALL OTHERS. nent city and town in the country where this fine brand has been chosen over all 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, others on account of its superior quality.””—Philadelphia Press, March 26, 1887. 


GUMMEY, SPERING, INGRAM & COMPANY, N. & G. Tay_or Co. 
PHILADELPHIA. Established 1810. === PHILADELPHIA. 
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ZIMDARS PATKNT 
* ALR BELLS 





FOR HOTELS, RESIDENCES, OFFICES, ELEVATORS, STEAMSHIPS, ETC. 


NO WIRES TO STRETCH! 
237 Mercer St., NEW YORK, and 75 E. Madison St., 


WESTERN AGENCIES :—Baldwin Mfg. Co., 45 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; J. B. Schroder 


& Co., 3d and Elm St., Cincinnati, O.; M. N. Rowley, s2 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





NO BATTERIES TO MAINTAIN! 
CHICAGO. 


* 








E. B. MOORE & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


patent PARQUETRY Flooring 


Wainscoting,etc.,and Agents 
for Wood Carpet,Fancy Bor- 
® ders, and Inlaid Hardwood 
Floors,Butchers’ Boston Pol- 
ish. Rooms Measured, Dia- 
grams made and Estimates 
mj given. Send stamp for book 
f of Designs. 

48 Randolph Street, 
CHICAGO. 


The cacnent of the kind in the world. 





INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. | 





Air Bells. Page 
BEER © ataxseddqscadsauaves XI 
Architectural Bcexs. 
Inland Publishing Co.......... I 
Architectural Brass Work. 
Union Brass Works......cccce XIII 
Architectural lronworks. 
Bina Tron Works ...0-ccecsss XIII 
Bouton Foundry Co..........- XIl 
Cheney & Hewlett ............ XV 
Harris & WinslowCo ........- II 


Hecla Bronze and Iron Works. III 
Pennsylvania gamma Co. XXI 
Walton, J. P. & I 


Architectural Views. 
EMSs be What cwadeceewoccass 
Bro8t Gt AGASS .cccccsececeecs §©=6SERI 


Architectural Carving. 


BRIE Iusiaevacancecsoacsse X1X 
Asbestos. 

Asbestos Packing Co.......... XVI 

oObns, Bl. We CG oc. cccccccnae XIII 
Asphalt. 

Seyssel Rock Asphalte....... I 
Binders for Inland Architect. 

Inland Pub, Co.. _ XVIII 


Bricks eens. 
Chicago Anderson Pressed Brick 


CO eddsnitineunstcedvecdcas de II 
Hinchiif@fe, W. E..& Co cass XXII 
Hy draulic Press Brick Cos... Vill 
Lockwood & Kimbell ......... XVII 
Peerless Pressed Brick Co..... Vill 
Tiffany Pressed Brick Co..... XVII 

Builders’ Hardware. 
Larrabee & North ........00.. IV 
OFF Gl LOGUE... sic sccscaaes XXVI 


Sargent, Greenleaf & Brooks... XIX 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co... XII 


Builders’ Sundries. 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co....... XII 
Carpenters. 

ME GMON WEIN ccce ccncacinavcusae IV 

Sollitt & WO BNON: ccccadacces lV 
Ceilings (Iron). 

Noriirop, A. & Co.isscseckecs XX 
Cements. 

Fleming, Howard.......cccces Ill 

Meacham & Wright........... XVI 


“‘Star’’ Portland Cement Wks. XVI 
Dyckerhoff Portable Cement. XV 


Chairs. 
Robert Mitchell Furniture Co.. XVIII 


Chimney Caps. 


L’ Amoureux, C. H.....+ cose 48VERE 
Coloring for Mortar. 

Dupee, H. D. (black) ......... XXI 

French, S. H. & Co. (black).. XIX 
Cordage. 

Pomian, J. Py & €G..c<ccsccse XXV 
Creosote Stains. 

CanOt, SOME. Ir. cccscescsscee IX 
Decorative Artists. 

Sullivan, J. B. & Bro .......0. II 
Door Hangers. 

MUeUnG, Ii. Oe Oe. iss cceese XVIII 
Dumb Waiters. 

ee Ae, eer « 2a 


Drawing Material and Implements. 
Abbott, A. H. & Co I 
Coffin, ‘Devoe & Co 
Frost & Adams.....--+«-- <o cee 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co... XXI 


Drafting Pencils. 





Joseph Dixon Crucible Co..... XXII 
Electric Bells. 

Catrander & C0: sscs6<s.cccsces Vil 
Electric Sapehe. 

Western Electric Co ......c0ce IX 
Elevators. 

Crane Bros. Mie. Co.....50- XXVI 

Graves LS. & Son... <.cccccs XVIII 


Encaustic Tile. 
United States Encaustic Tile Co. III 


Engines and Boilers. 
Southwark Foundry and Ma- 
COINS C0 e vais tire voce nca dees XV 





Fireproofing. Page 
Illinois Terra-Cotta Lumber Co. Vil 
International ‘lerra-Cotta Lum- 


WOR Cia a4 cowenccncessececes XIII 
Pioneer Fireproof Construction 
Oe vadedandcadudddnandadaaes VI 
Wright Fireproofing Co........ VI 
Foot Power Machinery. 
Mamet, We oe 9 ccceccncixs XVI 
Furnaces. 
Abram Cox Stove Co........6. Il 
Furniture. 
Andrews, A. H. & Co........ XVIII 
Grates. 
Jackson, Edw. A. & Bro..... 82 


Gas Fixtures. 
Archer & Pancoast Mfg. Co... XVI 
Mannegold & Holden......... IV 


Gas Engines, 
il in Gas Stove and Meter 


ndédaeddddacatadaaeatdaas XVI 
Schleicher. Schumm & Co..... XX 
Gas Stoves. 
Goodwin Gas Stove and Meter 
Cilieudadt eccctaxccseedduaes XVI 
Galvanized Iron Works. 
Bakewell & Mullins........... VII 
Dewey, R. EF. & Co. .....ccuce Vv 
Knisely & Miller..........000- ¥ 
Granites. 
Hallowell & Bodwell Co’s..... XII 
Syenite Granite Co........... XXVI 
Minnesota Granite Co......... XIII 
TENE, Fe Ge 8 COs ci ccascccca as I 
Heating (Hot Water). 
POW Tee W occcccesccctouauas XVII 
Gurney Hot-water Heating Co. ¥ 


Heating and Ventilating Apparatus. 
Anthony Stone Co..........6. XX 


Ruttan MG. €o0:.....sccccxece XVIII 

Pope, Samuel I. & Co.,.....00. I 
Hooks 

W ~— eo Rie sdaccadaceaas XXI 


Interior Decorators and Furnishers. 
WiRGEUEE cccccecan: evcecudaacne XXIII 


Interior Finish. 
Carsley & East Mfg. Co....... XXVI 
Meyer, C. J. L. & Sons Co.... Ill 


Laundry Machinery., Tubs, etc. 
PIAWIEE TI. Meaceccccccccaseee 1X 






McShane, Henry & Co........ XXV 
Lime. 

Chicago Union Lime Works... XXVI 
Locks. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co....... XIV 
Lumber (Hardwood.) 

Holbrook Co., The < ..cccevssce 1V 
Mantels, Grates, a 

Andrews, A. H. "&C ocecaee am XVIII 

Riley Bee dawdens I 

The ‘ems Dibbiee Co....--- XX 
Marble. 

Bagley & Mason........seceee II 
Marbles (Decorative). 

Endolithic Marble Co.......... XIII 
Masons. 

Downey, Je <...sseccscesess IV 

Fox & Hinds.. Ke 1V 

Mortimer & Tapper acosunannes 1V 
Mathematical Instruments. 

Frost & Adams..........0. ree. >. 33 
Metallic Centerpieces. 

Warren Bros......ccccecvecce 1X 


Metal Shingles and Roofing. 
Anglo-American Roofing Co.. XV 
Cincinnati Corrugating Co.... XIX 
Garry Iron Roofing Co.. - 
Merchant & Co... <ccscccas IX 


Mineral Wool. 
The Western Mineral Wool Co. XXII 





Ornamental Centers. 


Cas NOONE caccia wacdaquacaees IV 

‘oli, MOE Whacaacenexacexe ede VII 

Re 1X 
Ornamental Glass. 

Western Sand Blast Co........ XXII 








Painters and Decorators. Page 
Barty, S..S. & SOG. <scececess Vv 
Neots, 320 SOG sccesncesses 1V 
Reilly & Barker .............. 1V 
Sullivan, J. B. & Bro.......... II 

Paint (Mineral). 

CAmGGae Ie WF <cccacccawacens XXII 

Paints, Oils and Varnishes. 

Coffin, Devoe & Co......ee00 XV 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co.... XXIII 

Plumbers. 

Bz aggot, Midcceiadadéacaeaaaene IV 
POMBE Se cacadcedctaadasvans 1V 
WHONIIOE. Ty ucacensccaacccecus IV 
Plumbing Supplies. 
Adee, Fred & Co. dace) ee 
Bower Sewer Gas T rap .. peacaeee XVI 
2) A IX 
Henry Huber Co ...... ci cee lll 
Mele, Phos. & Bre. ccc sccccs ¥ 
Stebbins, E., Mfg. Co........ XVI 

Polish for Floors. 

Butcher Polish Co....cccccsee XX 

Portland Cement. 

RISCREIMOM cdg cccdeacuacdaauss XXV 
Fisher, E. W VII 

Prices. 

CM ahse. adcaccaddaeaseoias lV 
ANON a cic cccceusasucaedes XXI 

Proposals. 

RU CIES cccaccaceccatens XV 

Printers. 

Shepard & Johnston .......... XXI 

Publications. 

Industrial South. ..eceess+s 
Scientific American ..ccceeeee 
Southern Lumberman......++ XXII 

Rail for Sliding Doors. 

Citas Matt CG. co occcccccsanes XIX 

Railroads. 

Rankakee Lite. ......<cccecce XXI 

Reflectors. 

Bailey Reflector Co........... XIV 
Dea Be vacacccdddanaausuee 
Hickey, Me Ca vausccudedadatas XXIII 

Rock Asphalt Floors. 

Simpson Bros... ccs ccescececs I 


Roofers and Roofing Material. 
Anglo-American Roofing Co... XXII 
Gummey, Yetititers & Ingram 

Cc ‘ 





D 

IV 

Co VIII 

Johns, H. Ww. "Mfg. Cidadeneas XIII 
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[* explanation to those of our readers who may wonder 
why so much space is given to the discussion of different 
phases of unions versus contractors (they do not live in 
Chicago certainly), we will call attention to the record of the 
important moves made by those actively interested, since 
our last issue, and especially to the report of the Executive 
Committee of the National Association of Builders, and their 
recommendations, published elsewhere. 
led up to this complete stoppage of all building in Chicago 
are easily enumerated. For several years contractors have 
been saying there is no money in the business, and those who 
invested money in building that, not knowing when a strike 
would upset all calculations, building was becoming more 
unsafe as an investment year by year. 
almost precipitated the present condition of things in April, 
but as it occurred at the close of the winter work, and before 
the mass of spring building had commenced, this, through 
these circumstances and the firm stand taken by the Car- 
penters and Builders’ Association, was averted. Later, it 
only required a demand for a Saturday pay day by the brick- 
layers and stone-masons’ union, and, upon its refusal by master 
masons, a strike, to cause all interested, from the owner 


The causes which 


A strike of carpenters 


and his adviser, the architect, to the smallest contractor and 
material dealer, to say ‘‘ we will stop right here until we can 
manage our own business,’’ and thus know upon what basis 
to calculate, and arrive with some accuracy at a reasonable 


percentage of profit. 


HEN the individual workman said, ‘‘I will not work 


except under certain conditions,’’ he exercised his 


lawful right. When he formed in association and said, ‘‘ We 
will all act in concert in the same way,’’ he was still within 
the law; but when he went farther, and said, in effect, that 
all work belonged to his association or union, and that none 
who were not members thereof should labor within the district 
which that union assumed to control, then the rights of man, 
as established by the constitution of a free country for a free 
people, was violated. But they could not even stop here. 
The union assumed the right to appoint itself judge, jury and 
executioner, and delegated this authority to one member, the 
‘¢ walking delegate.’’ ‘True, they assumed a sort of ‘‘ rebate ’’ 
court procedure, what the Scotch called ‘‘ Jedwood justice,’’ 
when they hanged a man and tried him afterward; they 
reserved the right to pass upon, to recall or indorse, the acts 
of the walking delegate at the next meeting of the union. 
Such arbitrary action is not excusable, even if the reasons 
given by the unions were correct, ‘‘that the law is beyond 
the reach of a poor man, and he cannot afford to waste days 
in attendance upon court to collect wages from a contractor 
who does not pay his debts.’’ It is only in the most bar- 
barous districts of any country that ‘lynch law 
even assumed to be right. 


9? 


is ever 


CAREFUL investigation of the condition, the causes 
A and the results of the present disturbance, made by 
constant personal attendance upon the meetings of contractors, 
and conversations with workmen, both members of unions 
and others, leads to but one conclusion. ‘The labor unions 
are controlled by two elements. Largely in the majority 
are the professional labor agitators, from the professional 
‘¢Knight of Labor’’ with political aspirations, to the social- 
istic crank who preaches that it would materially better the 
condition of all if the ‘railroads were divided among the 
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people and each given a tie.”’ In the minority yet still exist- 
ing among the leaders are those who believe that capital, as 
they hold the contractor to represent, and labor are of 
necessity eternally at war, and that to yield is to become 
slaves to despotic tyrants. The followers of both these 
classes of leaders are, strange to say, comparatively small. 
The mass of the conservative and competent workmen, feeling 
that it is easier to work peaceably, and pay a tribute to a 
union for such privilege, joins, and pays his initiation fee and 
dues, and works. In the evening he goes home to his family, 
and, when called off the work by a walking delegate, he sub- 
mits, rebelling in his heart, but feeling that the union is too 
strong for him to oppose. These statements are not over- 
drawn, but go to show that for the honest workman, as well as 
every American citizen who holds the institutions of his 
country dear, there is but one way to work in this great 
movement of emancipation. 


HE differences between the master masons of Chicago and 
Cc the bricklayers’ union, while involving questions of 
principle not assented to by the union, as a body, seem to 
be held by the large majority as being just and right. 
Were there no other obstacle in the way it seems possible 
that the masons’ part of the present difficulty might be 
adjusted. But the real separation seems to be the utter 
distrust each body has of the other. Master masons speak 
of former contracts made by arbitration committees having 
been broken when reported to the union, and the union 
make charges of bad faith in former dealings with the 
masons, both as an association and as individuals. It is 
evident that in the past, individual master masons have taken 
advantage of the unorganized condition of the workman, 
and treated him unjustly, and the workman has retaliated 
when he found he had the power, by instituting the walking 
delegate. Both sides have suffered by this strife thus engen- 
dered, and now it is almost impossible to eradicate from the 
minds of either contractor or workman the idea that each is in 
opposition to the other. It is hoped, and we think that both 
are fast learning, that the present strike, or lockout (one of the 
peculiarities is that the contractors claim it to be the former 
and the workmen the latter) is teaching that while this con- 
dition continues there can never be a permanent settlement, 


N all other trades the situation is much the same; the work- 
| men feel that their unions are necessary to their existence, 
and the contractors that they must ‘‘down the union.’’ ‘The 
unions do not see that it is the objectionable and arbitrary 
features of their unions that must be eradicated and not the 
abolition of the union itself. The contractors, as the supposed 
more intelligent body, should have all the patience and wisdom 
possible under the circumstances. They should labor as indi- 
viduals to get the workmen to see not only where they are 
wrong, but to assure them that they can be trusted to treat them 
fairly. If these clauses which cause the disturbance and con- 
tinual disposition to strike or to lockout should be eliminated, 
then the two bodies could meet and talk over the situation, 
looking from the same standpoint with equal interest and equal 
fairness. The conclusions reached would certainly be for 
mutual benefit, and the entire effect would be what must be 
before any permanent settlement can be reached, as the voice 
of one association. While the interests of each are equal there 
is no reason why there should be two associations acting inde- 
pendently. Because there are many matters that come before 
contractors or workmen that are of no interest to the other, 
there may be two associations, still, in everything effecting a 
mutual interest, such as hours of work, wages, etc.; nothing 


should be done until the entire matter had been reviewed and 
decided upon by a joint committee. 


NE of the more important subjects discussed during the 
QO present labor troubles is the apprentice question. The 
unions say that, in absence of a law, they have been com- 
pelled to establish a rule governing apprentices. The con- 
tractors claim, as a part of a universal principle, that the 
boy’s right to learn a trade is on a plane with his right toa 
school education. ‘The state law on the subject of appren- 
tices, revised and in force since July 1, 1874, places the age 
under which apprentices may be bound at sixteen years, by 
the natural guardians of the minor, with or without his 
consent, through indentures subscribed to by both parties. 
When the indentures are drawn by guardians other than 
parents, a copy shall be filed in the county court. In all 
indentures the master shall cause the apprentice to be taught 
to read, write, and the ground rules of arithmetic. All 
money to be paid the apprentice as compensation for services 
shall be inserted in the indenture and secured to the sole use 
and benefit of the minor, and at the expiration of the term of 
service, when the term of indenture is over one year, he 
shall be given a new bible, two suits of clothes, and $20 in 
money. ‘To remove an apprentice from the state, a bond of 
$1,000 shall be filed in the county court. Another clause, 
which may have an important bearing where outside parties 
interfere with apprentices at work, is that any person who 
shall counsel, persuade or entice an apprentice to absent 
himself from the service of his master, shall forfeit and pay 
not less than $20 or more than $500, to be sued for with 
costs in any court of competent jurisdiction. These are the 
principal points in the apprenticeship law for the state of 
Illinois, which seems wholly inadequate to cover present 
requirements, and leaves the question, in the majority of 
trades, wholly in the hands of the contractor, and those who 
wish to learn trades to settle between themselves. The 
journeyman has nothing whatever to do with the question 
in any case, and the assumption of authority in the matter 
by trades unions is as entirely unwarranted as their interfer- 
ence with the employment of non-union workmen. 


ARPENTERS throughout this country, as a body, are the 
(/ most intelligent of the building trades, and it is strange 
that a professional agitator, such as recently spoke in Chicago, 
can even obtain a hearing upon matters in which they alone 
are interested. At this meeting the speaker, a man named 
P. J. McGuire, is reported by the press as saying that ‘‘he 
came to Chicago to throw down the gauntlet to the master 
builders.”’ ‘* Milton Seward [a strange mixture of the names 
of J. Milton Blair, president, and W. H. Sayward, secretary 
of the National Association of Builders], George C. Prussing, 
and other leaders in the Carpenters and Builders’ Association, 
were attempting to stamp out the carpenters’ organization.”’ 
‘«'That work in Chicago has to be done, it cannot be shipped 
away for completion, and carpenters here will see that no one 
else comes here to do it,’’ and much more in the same strain, 
but enough is quoted to comment upon. These will show 
how unreliable the average statements of such men are, how 
unsafe it is to follow their leading, and how so large a 
majority of the labor troubles, and consequent loss of work, 
is chargeable to just such agitators. He ‘‘ throws down the 
gauntlet,’’ and leaves the carpenter with a wife and children 
to support to fight it out, showing how unsafe an adviser he 
is to follow. The gentlemen named have nothing directly 
to do with the Carpenters and Builders’ Association of 
Chicago, all three being mason builders, and have directed 
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no movement, or even spoken against carpenters’ unions 
especially, showing the unreliability of his statements. His 
latter statement belongs to the creed of the anarchist, and is 
contrary to every principle of justice and freedom. 





NEW method for supporting walls has been inaugurated 

by Architect Frederick Baumann, of Chicago. It be- 
came necessary to take out the first story of a dividing wall 
ina double store building, supporting the wall with iron beams, 
the ends resting upon iron columns. Instead of using screws 
and needles, as is usual in such cases, the architect conceived 
the idea of removing the wall from the line of the ceiling to 
a little below the floor line, for a distance of one hundred 
and twenty-six feet, in nine equal spans, and inserting the 
columns without any temporary support. This was done 
by first cutting through the wall where the column was to 
be set; then a firm foundation was secured through placing 
a curved castiron bearing plate in the wall below. Upon 
this were placed two footing plates, with steel wedges 
between. The column was then placed on the footing 
plates, and a stone cap placed upon the column and the 
space between this and the wall above filled with brick, set in 
Portland cement. After allowing this to stand for a day, the 
steel wedges were driven up until the column formed a 
substantial support. After all the columns were set in this 
way, the iron I-beams upon which the wall was to rest were 
introduced. This was done by cutting half through the 
wall on one side, placing the beams, and then placing those 
on the opposite side in the same manner. ‘The work was 
perfectly successful, and no settlement of any kind occurred, 
though each column supports a weight of over one hundred 
and ten tons. It was observed, however, that the utmost care 
and the constant watchfulness of the architect were necessary, 
as the entire operation was a delicate one from an engineering 
standpoint, the slightest neglect or mistake, especially in key- 
ing, being liable to lead to serious results. Mr. Baumann’s 
method will doubtless be followed generally where the same 
work is to be accomplished, namely, the substitution of 
columns for the lower part of a dividing or outside wall. 
From this demonstration it would seem that the plan may be 
adopted for buildings of almost any height, at a great saving 
in time and cost. 


HE National Association of Plumbers will hold its 
fourth annual convention in Chicago, June 21, 22 and 

23. The assembly will convene at the Grand Pacific Hotel. 
About 160 delegates from all the states and territories will be 
in attendance. The convention will not only be the most 
important yet held by the plumbers, but will discuss questions 
of general interest to all building trades. Papers will be 
read upon payment by the hour, the apprenticeship question, 
state legislation, manual training and trade schools and other 
questions of general interest, while such topics as main drains, 
foot vents, etc., will be technically discoursed upon. A new 
system will be inaugurated in their discussion, it being 
arranged to debate each paper after it is read before con- 
tinuing. An entertainment committee of twenty-five has 
been appointed, whose duty it will be to look after the com- 
fort and amusement of the delegates out of convention hours. 


RCHITECT Willoughby J. Edbrooke, of Chicago, has 
been appointed Superintendent of Buildings, vice 
Alexander Kirkland. Mr. Edbrooke is a member of the 
Western Association, and also the Illinois State Association, 
and it is complimentary to the profession, as well as greatly 
to the advantage of Chicago, to have an architect of his 
ability at the head of the building department. 


The Education of the Architect. 

BY PROF. N. CLIFFORD RICKER, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
SESSION of the English Conference of Architects, on May 7 last, 
was devoted to the “ Education of the Architect,’ with results 
possessing great interest to American architects, since the papers 

read may be taken as expressing English views on that topic. 

The discussion was preceded by some remarks of the chairman, Mr. 
Arthur Cates, who said that very little had yet been done in England 
toward establishing a course of instruction as a basis for the professional 
education of the architect, the examinations now required for admission to 
the R. I. B. A. merely indicating the proper course of study, and showing 
the prevailing deficiency of accurate scientific knowledge now found in 
candidates. Each pupil was therefore likely to neglect the preliminary 
studies, devoting himself to one or more kinds of advanced work. Much 
more had been accomplished in this respect by the American architectural 
schools. 

The first paper was read by Prof. Babcock, of Cornell University, who 
believed that a technical education was essential to architects, and should 
comprise those principles of building and mechanics required in designing 
structures, as well as the general sciences, the history of architecture, with 
drawing and designing. Manual training in the use of the tools and 
processes of the building trades is useless to the architect, not being neces- 
sary to the proper designing or supervision of such work, and would be 
solely valuable as a physical exercise. The necessary knowledge of con- 
structive details should be acquired from suitable lectures and text-books, 
supplemented by visits to work in process of construction. The architect 
is not required to become a skilled mechanic in any branch. 

The mechanics of architecture may be made quite simple, dealing only 
with statics, omitting all other branches, which are only required by the 
engineer. The formula of resistance of materials may be simply expressed, 
requiring only a knowledge of arithmetic and algebra, and are of very 
easy application. All higher mathematics may be omitted if the student 
be willing to accept the results of the work of other men, not caring to 
examine the methods by which they were obtained. “It is best, of course, 
that a student should understand the theories of things, but it is not neces- 
sary.” The graphical method of finding strains in beams and trusses, and 
lines of pressure in piers and arches, has practically superseded the 
analytical, being simple and easily applied. 

Physics, chemistry, botany, geology and mineralogy are the general 
sciences to be studied. 

No suitable history of architecture yet exists, Fergusson’s containing 
valuable examples, but being badly arranged, unsatisfactory, and full of his 
theories and criticisms. The structural details and constructive methods 
of the styles should be studied, especially of the Romanesque period from 
400 to 1200 A.D., which is unfortunately neglected in all histories, though 
it is the period of the greatest architectural invention. This study is best 
taught by carefully arranged lectures, omitting everything irrelevant, 
illustrated by photographs, drawings, lantern slides, and models of details. 
These models cannot be purchased, must be specially constructed, but are 
far more valuable than drawings. 

Accuracy and clearness in drawing are essential, a thorough knowledge 
of descriptive geometry being a pre-requisite for this. Painting in water 
colors should be taught, but not required, few students becoming experts 
in this. The best draftsmen do not make the best designers. 

Designing is often considered to be a special gift, but the average 
student can be taught its elements, so as to develop his latent powers, 
though some may become designers without training in a school, while 
others will fail under any circumstances. 

Time can only be spared for a year each of French or German, or two 
years of either, but Greek and Latin would be better, because supplying 
the terminology of architecture. French is preferable to German, so that 
a student may be able to read the best architectural work ever written, 
Viollet-Leduc’s “‘ Dictionnaire raisonné,” not yet translated into English. 

Graduates from the full courses of the American architectural schools 
obtain ready employment and rapid promotion, learn quickly in an office, 
and after two or three years of office work are well prepared to commence 
practice. 

The second paper was read by Mr. E. C. Robins, who said that the 
examinations in architecture had shown the necessity for a better general 
and technical education, especially to prevent the architect from being 
supplanted by specialists, such as sanitary engineers, etc., and to accord 
with the extraordinary progress now made everywhere in the teaching of 
applied science. The general knowledge possessed by the average pupil 
in an architect’s office is insufficient. An architect must be an artist as well 
as a scientific man; but if the artistic be too exclusively cultivated in early 
life, he acquires a distaste for the scientific, which should therefore be first 
studied as a basis for the former. The number of architects should not be 
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increased, but their quality ought to be improved by better systems of 


apprenticeship and instruction. At present, a course in science for a year 
at a technical college, succeeded by an apprenticeship of from three to five 
years, is all that can be done. The programme of studies for this year 
would practically be similar to that of the first year in the American schools 
of architecture, comprising mathematics, except calculus, art and drawing, 
physics and chemistry, with laboratory practice, and French or German, 
During his apprenticeship the student should supplement and complete 
this course of study by attending evening lectures, art classes, etc., so as 
to practically complete the course of study prescribed in America, which 
would well prepare the student for the examinations. 

Mr. Arthur Hill read a paper on the “ College Training of Architects,” 
comparing the differences in the present modes of educating architects and 
physicians in England, showing the necessity for the provision of suitable 
collegiate training, not yet existing in England, the required studies now 
being pursued in different places. This course in architecture might easily 
be added in colleges now having a course in civil engineering, just as is 
the case with American architectural schools, and with the great advantage 
that ancient monuments are much more readily accessible in England for 
purposes of study. This training would soon materially elevate the 
standard of the examinations and of the profession, and would also impress 
the public with a sense of the value of proper training. Raw pupils 
would soon be required to pursue this course before admission to an office, 
to the advantage of the architect. ar 

A general board of professional education was then suggested, to 
represent the institute, and take charge of the movement, arranging with 
several existing colleges for the establishment of proper courses in 
architecture. 

A valuable paper by Professor Aitchison followed. Hesays that it is now 
most essential to make the public appreciate and demand good architecture, 
to see that architects are adequately remunerated, and to aid the progress 
of architecture, this comprising the education of the future architect. 
Every architect must construct soundly, or is otherwise no architect at all. 
It is a great advantage to be able to use the higher mathematics, otherwise 
he must take theory on trust, or employ some one else to solve difficult 
problems. Descriptive geometry is essential in construction, and geometry 
was the foundation of most good architecture. He must be able to solve 
the statical problems occurring in building, as well as possess a thorough 
knowledge of materials used. Also drawing, planning, lighting, heating 
and ventilation, with some knowledge of architectural law. 

“It is a thousand to one against any student having any architectural 
invention, and as far as I know, invention cannot be taught,’ so we must 
provide instruction valuable to all. Designing should be taught by first 
studying the Greek, Byzantine, Saracenic and Gothic styles, then taking a 
purely structural building and trying to make it beautiful. “ Eccentric 
ugliness is better than second-hand beauty, if it be the right step forward.” 
Systematic instruction saves time, is more thorough and complete than self- 
instruction, but must be imparted by live men, not pedants. There is 
wanted in the architecture of this century ‘‘ more original and daring con- 
struction, more invention, more perfect subordination of parts, and greater 
finish.” 

Professor T. R. Smith read a paper on an “ Architectural Studio,” 
suggesting that an office should be opened by one or more architects, 
provided with a good library and collection of casts, receiving students 
daily under proper supervision and instruction, and especially devoted to 
the following subjects: Drawing, architectural forms and details, especially 
Greek, design and composition, perspective and shadows, water colors, 
sketching existing buildings, descriptive geometry and graphical statics, 
and also building construction. The last would be improved if supple- 
mented by practice in woodwork and masonry in a workshop. The 
greatest difficulty would be to find just the man to take charge of such a 
studio. 

A note on the Architectural School of the Royal Academy was read by 
Mr. R. P. Spiers, who stated that the time of the students was too limited, 
and that they were disposed to work in almost all styles, so that a proper 
direction of their work was all that could be attempted. Since 1876, 
architects of distinction have lectured before the students with excellent 
results. It is found best to first arrange the plan to best suit the require- 
ments, to base the elevations on the plan, using sound construction, leaving 
the question of style to the student, trusting to a gradual development of 
his artistic sense of design. This produces better working drawings than 
the best competition drawings made at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. Though 
the training at that school is very valuable, English architecture is better 
without a national school of architecture, being more progressive, as the 
result of the Gothic revival, architects studying principles instead of pre- 
cedents. English architects exhibit greater skill than continental architects 
in properly treating special materials, such as wood, brick, terra-cotta, etc. 
This is especially manifested in some of Nesfield’s designs. Burges left 


models for draftsmen in his architectural drawings, not pretty but carefully 
analyzing the principles of ancient work. Elaborately finished drawings 
restrict architectural design. 

A paper on “ Education and the Institute” was presented by-Mr. L. 
Booth, who said that the recently increased powers of the institute should 
be employed in facilitating the education of architects. If the architectural 
profession were made a close one by law, admission will not depend on 
artistic or linguistic acquirements, but on a thorough knowledge of sani- 
tary science and construction, which are censidered to be of the greatest 
importance by the public. Every student should be early affiliated to the 
institute after a suitable examination, followed by two others, the last 
entitling him to become an associate. The institute should suggest the 
course of study and conduct the examinations, held simultaneously in 
various parts of England. Adopting the education and training of students 
as one of the principal aims of the institute, all the best men would soon 
be brought into it, communicating the results of their experience to others. 

Mr. J. A. Cotch (memorable for an unsuccessful attempt to reform 
masculine costume by throwing aside the “ plug” hat and the “ claw- 
hammer” coat of modern society) read a paper on “ Learning to be an 
Architect.’’ It is commonly considered to only be necessary to apprentice 
a student to some architect, letting him pick up his knowledge as he can, 
for which few opportunities are open in provincial cities outside London, 
No definite programme of study is possible, or any due appreciation of 
methods. ‘The institute ought to take such pupils in hand, give them a 
good start, and make them feel that it has a living interest in their work. 
It is now only possible for the institute to direct and examine students, not 
to supervise their daily work. The best method for this would be by a 
general examination of the student, previous to his apprenticeship ; after- 
ward an intermediate examination on construction, history and materials, 
with a third and final one for admission as an associate. 

Existing schools would soon arrange to prepare students for the first 
examination; the institute could direct students to proper places for obtain- 
ing instruction in the studies required for the second, though this would 
make a patchwork of an education, composed of parts taken from various 
sources. 

From the preceding, it seems that English architects agree that the 
present provision for the education of future architects in England is about 
as bad as possible, but they do not accord so well in suggesting the proper 
remedy therefor, and no one seems quite willing to give up the idea of an 
apprenticeship. Possibly the usual premium of about $1,000, seemingly 
paid for the privilege of picking up the chunks of wisdom found lying 
around in an office, and of getting in the way of the real draftsmen, 
may have some bearing on this point, as it certainly did in the case of the 
immortal Mr. Pecksniff. It would seem that these premiums might become 
quite important in the income of a provincial architect without extensive 
connections. 

England is probably the only highly civilized country where the state 
has made no provision for the proper study of architecture. Indeed, it 
has been a continual surprise to the writer, that so much good work could 
be produced, with such a lack of professional training. It probably is the 
result of the influence of Ruskin, acting upon the young architects of a 
quarter century since, directing them to the study of the best works of Italy 
and France, which taught them design and construction, thereby originat- 
ing good traditions in some offices. Besides, the difficulties in the way of 
the architectural student must discourage and divert all but the most 
energetic men, so that the work is done by comparatively few men selected 
from a multitude of aspirants. It would appear that to open a course of 
study at some technical college, perhaps based on those of American 
schools, and profiting by their experience, would not be assuming a very 
great risk. But the movement is likely to terminate in mere talk, that 
being so much easier, and not disturbing the pet hobby or interest of 
anyone. 

In order to be professionally successful, the architect must satisfy the 
requirements for any given building, must employ good construction 
throughout, must expend the money of his client to the best advantage, 
and must make the structure as tasteful and pleasing as possible, within 
the limits of expenditure and arrangement permitted. Any successful 
course of study in architecture must be based entirely on these require- 
ments, if the architect is ever to become nearly so indispensable to his 
clients as the lawyer or physician. 

The public now looks on the architect as a necessary evil, indispens- 
able sometimes, whose principal function is to increase the cost of a build- 
ing by plastering on extraneous ornamentation. If once convinced that 


his true work is to expend the means of his client most judiciously, 
economically and safely, producing the most effective and pleasing results, 
the practice of the profession would be increased tenfold. 

This very desirable result will never be attained by the expression of 
artistic longings or yearnings, or the production of zesthetical lucubrations, 
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but only by convincing the dear public that the client of an architect 
obtains a better, handsomer, and more substantial building for his money 
than the man who is his own architect or trusts entirely to his builder. 
Good construction first, then good decoration to ornament, not disguise 
this construction, 

Grecian and Medieval architects knew nothing of many sciences now 
essential to the architect, but we have no evidence that they did not master 
everything attainable, that they were content to remain ignorant of any 
branch of practical knowledge. Nor is there any more reason for ignor- 
A properly qualified architect ought to be able to 
make detail drawings of every part of a building, yet very few can make 
the working drawings of stairs required by stair-builders, It is not sufficient 
to take formula from handbooks, without fully understanding the manner 


ance in these days. 


in which they are deduced, knowing their limitations, and how to change 
them to suit other conditions; otherwise, one may be entirely unable to 
answer a question as to the use of a new material or a new form of section. 
A student cannot properly understand mechanics and resistance of materials 
without some knowledge of the higher mathematics, especially since all 
American schools of architecture are affiliated with schools of engineering, 
and must take these studies as taught to engineers, or on a much lower 
plane. 

Manual training is certainly essential to the student of architecture, if 
to anyone, for it gives him a better knowledge of the tools and modes of 
working materials than could ever be obtained from simple inspection. 
But he has not time to become a skilled mechanic in all the trades. This 
must be followed by taking notes of all new details of construction. It is 
said that Viollet-Ieduc could instruct workmen on any trade in the proper 
methods of performing any very difficult work, taking the tools in hisown 
hands, and that workmen always preferred employment on buildings in 
his charge for this very reason, 

Owing to the prevalence of prosperous times and the general * boom ”’ 
throughout the West, there is a great demand for draftsmen, almost anyone 
being able to obtain a position. Hence there is a considerable pressure on 
the schools to reduce their requirements for admission, and to curtail their 
courses of study to the lowest limits, in order to extend their influence as 
widely and to retain their students as long as possible. But this ought to 
be withstood, for half-educated men will be likely to remain bad draftsmen 
or worse architects forever ; certainly it is not the way in which Richard- 
This lack of proper preparation is one of the 
reasons that the province of the architect is now being invaded on all 


sons are ever trained. 


sides by the expert, by the sanitary engineer and the professional decorator; 
possibly we may see the architectural engineer looming up in the future, 
ready to appropriate the remainder of our professional domain. 





Paper on Ironwork. * 
BY C. W. TROWBRIDGE, 


T = being a continuation of the paper delivered last year} and as I 
have spoken almost entirely of constructional ironwork in the 
previous paper, this will be devoted more particularly to ornamental 
work, the only constructional work which I have not already mentioned 
being trusses and riveted plate and angle work. This is yearly becoming 
a more important part of the business, the superior adaptability of riveted 
work to building construction renders its use much more economical in 
many cases. It can be said that I-beams cannot be used with economy in 
spans of over thirty feet, and even for these spans riveted work is cheaper, 
particularly where the depth of beams are two feet or more. Regarding 
the calculation for strength of riveted work, the text books, giving quite 
simple formulas or tables, and the valuable hand book of the Dearborn 
Foundry Company give perhaps the most complete data on the subject, 
this book should be in the hands of all draftsman. 

In cases where lateral strength is necessary, it is good policy to use 
double web or box girders, this form giving much more stiffness to the 
weights than single web or plate girders. For the support of walls and for 
the support of long span floors, this work is particularly economical. In 
case you wish the beam to project as little as possible uelow the ceiling, the 
floor beams can be coped on, or angles can be riveted on the sides, and 
wooden floor joists supported at any height on each side of the web. For 
forming balconies in theaters and a thousand and one places where you 
wish curved or bent iron supports, plate or angle work will be much 
cheaper than bent I-beams. In places where light construction is wanted, 
bent angles latticed are very desirable, and by a little consideration the 
design can be made quite ornamental. The addition of rosettes or orna- 
mental features at the crossings of the lattice often have a very pleasing effect ; 
by making the end panels solid and cutting out some simple geometrical 
form, or by cutting out a series of geometrical forms the whole length of 
the web, often produces a pleasing effect. Examples of this can be seen in 
the drawings which we have of many English railway station roofs, where 
this sort of work is very much used. In France and America, it is much 
more common to use latticed work for these places, making the design 
much lighter. One point sometimes neglected by designers who use 
riveted girders is that the loads for the transfer to the walls on which 
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they rest are often enormous, and they neglect to provide sufficient bearing 
surface on the walls; it can be generally said that walls should not receive 
more than ten or fifteen tons to the square foot from bearing plates, and as 
rivetted girders usually carry enormous loads, bearing plates have to be 
proportioned accordingly. As an instance, in the designs of the Pickwick 
Club, New Orleans, there is a girder there thirty feet span, carrying several 
stories of wall, and in the design, the bearing plate provided was twenty 

four by thirty-six and a half inches thick. 

Upon investigation of the weights, it was found necessary to make the 
bearing two feet by eight feet; two feet, in that case, being the thickness 
of the wall for that purpose. We used castiron ribbed bearing-plates 
sixteen inches high in the center, 

Regarding frame trusses, the question always arises as to whether we 
should rivet or use pin connections. The question hinges in a great 
measure on the facilities of erection. Riveted trusses are not objection- 
able where their length and size does not prevent their being erected in 
one piece; that is to say, where they can be nveted together on the ground 
and hoisted to place as one piece. It can generally be said that unless 
they weigh more than four tons, and are more than seventy feet long, they 
can be made in one piece very nicely. Above that size or length, it 
is usually desirable to use pin connections. This pin-connection work 
being so easily connected, pieces can be hoisted and set in the posi- 
tions which they are to occupy, supported on light scaffolding pins slipped 
into place, and the scaffolding taken away, leaving the complete truss. 
For large-span, heavy-weight trusses, the pin connection also has this 
advantage; these connections are upon the pins themselves; whereas, in 
riveted work, large plates, connection or joint, are necessary, and in case 
of any distortion of the trusses, from deflection or other causes, no one 
can tell the exact course pursued by strains through a large plate of 
this description, and there is a consequent uncertainty regarding strains, 
which has to be provided for by an extra number of rivets, involving 
additional material and cost. 

With regard to the calculation of strains in trusses, there are so many 
valuable treatises on the subject that I need say nothing. Such works as 
those of Wood, Shreve, Boller, Trautwine and many others, give all 
necessary data in very simple and complete shape. I would recommend 
Trautwine’s hand book, as having more valuable information for the money 
than any other book in the market. It may generaliy be said that errors 
in designs of trusses are not made in the preparation of strain sheets, but 
rather occur in carelessness in proportion joints, and it often occurs that 
where large trusses are needed, it is better to employ an engineer who has 
had experience with bridge construction or similar work, to design a truss, 
as he is always up to the latest date, and can design a truss with the least 
possibile waste of material, and consequent economy. ‘This practice is 
growing with architects every year, and unless designers have more time 
than is usually the case, they will find it to their advantage to call in out- 
side help on large, long trusses. 

Regarding proportioning of members, I would only call attention to 
the fact that compression members should be of as large section as possible ; 
that is to say, that the radius of gyration should be as large as practicable, 
these members acting as columns and being subject to the same conditions 
and rules as columns bearing vertical loads. ‘Tension members are usually 
the ordinary eye-bars for smal] sizes, generally made with loop ends; care 
should be taken to have excess of material wherever welds occur. ‘lhe 
treatment which iron receives in welding reduces its strength. In some 
experiments conducted by Mr. Moxham, now of the Cambria Ironworks, 
Johnstown, Pa., he took a piece of refined iron, such as is ordinarily used 
in eye-bars, and, cutting it into three pieces, tested one as it originally 
came from the roll; another was cut into two and welded in the ordinary 
manner, making the cu-tomary lap and drawing the piece to original size 
during the process of welding ; still another was heated to welding heat, 
and upset under a steam hammer; when these pieces were tested, it was 
found that the pieces which had been welded were about five per cent 
weaker in tensile strength, and the elongation was about fifteen per cent 
less than the original bar, while the piece which had been simply upset 
lost fifteen per cent in tensile strength and twenty-five per cent in elonga- 
tion, showing that the iron, as we might say, was totally demoralized by 
the process of up-setting. These things should be remembered when 
designing die forged eye-bars. 

Differences in shop practice among ironworks produce great differences 
in the design of work executed by the different works building trusses for 
the same loads, and while they all obtain the same result by different 
methods, their work is practically of the same value when completed, and 
architects will often do well to allow contractors to adopt their own 
methods, as it does not result in poorer work at the completion, and will 
often result in saving of price to the owners. Where trusses are exposed 
to view, and expected to form part of the architecture of the building, 
there is a broad field for the exercise of taste in design; any one contem- 
plating designing ornamental truss work, will do well to look over the 
published designs of French, English and German engineers. Very hand- 
some designs for bridges and iron roofs are quite common in England and 
on the continent, particularly in France, where they seem to have the 
faculty of combining good construction with graceful outlines—they perhaps 
excel any other in the world in this particular. Some years ago designs 
for a bridge over the Duro at Oporto, Spain, were published in the French 
journal, Za Gene Civil. ‘They are well worth anyone’s consideration. ‘The 
French three hundred meter iron tower and many other pleasing designs 
might be mentioned, but you probably already know of them. One of the 
probable changes in the ordinary construction that will occur in the near 
future, is the more common use of wrought-iron gaspipe for columns of 
small diameters, say up to six inches in diameter, particularly where long 
columns are desired; not much data is as yet published upon the strength 
of gaspipe as columns, but we have a little in the book published by the 
Pencoid Ironworks, of Philadelphia, they having conducted quite a series 
of tests of this material, quite sufficient for data necessary for ordinary 
work, Joints at the ends of gaspipe columns will of course be a most 
interesting, difficult point to decide. The strength of screw-thread joints 
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as ordinarly made by the standard couplings now used by steam and gas- 
fitters, will be found of ample strength for columns of more than twelve 
or fifteen diameters in height, such columns fail by bending rather than 
crushing, and joints made with the standard thread will be plenty strong 
in such cases. In instances of long columns like those in the boxes at 
Hooley’s Theater, or in cases of light construction several stories high, 
these columns are particularly adaptable; also in cases of verandah and stair- 
way columns, or columns for the support of ornamental wrought-iron, they 
have many advantages; as an instance, L might mention the Fort Wayne 
railroad depot on Canal street. Along the front edge of the sidewalk, 
there are perhaps thirty-five or forty castiron columns supporting an 
awning. Of these columns perhaps seventy-five per cent are already 
broken by baggage wagons backing up and striking the columns, most of 
these have now gaspipe columns placed inside the castiron to secure 
strength, the castiron being left outside for ornament. If these columns 
had originally been made of gaspipe, with shell caps and ornaments, these 
breakages would not have occurred. In most cases the columns would not 
have been bent, but where they were bent, they could have been bent 
back to a straight line without damage. In using this class of columns 
smaller factors of safety can be adopted than with castiron, as no such 
elements of uncertainty enter into their composition, as with castiron 
columns. Gaspipe is made by rolling out iron in sheets and bending 
it round in a die, welding the edges together in the process ; the material 
in consequence is of uniform thickness and of the best character, there 
being no flaws and no shifting of cores, or other accidents to which cast- 
iron is liable. In the construction of roofs for open structures, or where 
smoke is not liable to come in contact with the under side, corrugated iron 
has many advantages. Corrugated iron receives its transverse strength 
from the fact that the upper and lower parts of the corrugation act as com- 
pression and tensile members in an eye-beam or girder; the intermediate 
parts act as webs. ‘This iron is made in many patterns; you can secure 
almost any kind of corrugation desired, and sheets up to ten feet long are 
in the market constantly. For roofs of sheds and for many kinds of shops 
and similar buildings, it has, as I said before, many advantages; however, 
where the temperature on the outside of the building varies from that on 
the inside, great trouble will be found with condensation, and in such 
cases, it is hardly a desirable material. Of ordinary tile and slate roofs, 
on iron purlines, you have so many examples before you constantly that 
no remarks are necessary. 

Generally speaking in the designing of trusses and girders and all sorts 
of wrought-iron frame constructions, the use of I-beams and channels is 
not desirable on account of the difference in cost. Beams and channels this 
year sell in Chicago at $3.40 per hundred plain, while on plates and angles 
the price is $2.65 to $2.90 according to quality. This makes quite a 
difference in the cost, and should be remembered in preparing the design. 

Of the shop process in the construction of this class of work, very little 
need be said as these are matters which the designer cannot hope to 
control. Generally speaking, he might insist on correct matching of holes 
for bolts and rivets and in cases where the factors of safety are exceedingly 
small, drilling of holes after the pieces have been placed together might 
be insisted upon with good results, although this process is quite expensive ; 
still where great lightness is xecessary, such treatment is desirable. With 
regard to bent construction, members are often bent cold with good results. 
Any material which is suitable for these constructions will bend cold with- 
out flaws; closed surfaces should be painted before the work is put 
together. Pieces which have not been properly straightened, and ragged 
trimming of cut edges are the most common defects. These can be pre- 
vented by rigid inspection of the work as delivered. In the use of bolts, 
an excessive number should always be employed, as the probability is that 
not much more than fifty per cent of the bolts used will have actual bear- 
ing in their holes. 

With regard to painting, it is generally best to have the work painted as 
soon-as completed at the shop, as at that time very little rust has appeared. 
Where rust has already set in, paint is not apt to adhere, being very liable 
to scale off and the rust to continue. While having work delivered 
unpainted may facilitate inspection, it is hardly good policy unless inspec- 
tion is attended to at once, and painting is done immediately. It would 
be worth any designer’s time to give considerable study to designs for 
wrought-iron construction, as this class of work will probably be used more 
and more in the future, and so many pleasing effects are obtainable by the 
use of these materials that their importance cannot be overestimated. 
Very pleasing designs are often made in the work composed of wood and 
iron used together like trusses, with wood compression members and iron 
tensionmembers. By chamfering the edges of wooden members, and other 
similar ornament, and some attention to painting the finished structures, 
very desirable effects have been obtained. 

In ornamental work, such as railings, gates, spandrels, elevator fronts, 
and such work, we have many very pleasing designs in Chicago that are 
well worth consideration. The work in the Phoenix building, the Home 
Insurance and the Rookery are good examples of this class, as these 
designs are generally clearly artistic, with only enough construction in 
them to make them answer their purpose. I shall say very little on the 
subject of the designs; most of you are far better designers than I am, and 
anything which I could say would be of little value; description of the 
process would be probably long and tedious, and comparatively uninter 
esting. What we might class as clearly forged work is so very expensive 
that not much of it will be used. I refer, in this case particularly, to orna- 
mental work executed hot with the hammer. Mechanics capable of doing 
this work are few and far between; whereas scroll work, such as can be 
bent cold, and similar constructions of that sort, with very little forging in 
them, are equally effective with the present generation of owners, and 
much cheaper. Among the more recent features of scroll work con- 
struction is making of scrolls in comparatively wide material, such as inch 
by quarter, or one and a half inch by quarter, and, where one piece crosses 
another, cutting out half the material from each piece and notching them 
together, forming a brace or fastenings for the scroll at that point, and 

allowing the edges to cross each other in the same plane. This has a good 


effect, but of course should be avoided in places where there are evident 
strains to be transmitted. In such cases the iron should show its full 
strength and section. The combination of castiron ornament with wrought 
is quite common, and practicable for many places. This is a matter 
deserving considerable attention on the part of the designer, and one which 
will be able to produce many fine things. For purely castiron ornament, 
there is an almost limitless field. Castiron ornamental anchor-ends, cast- 
iron panels in stone or marble stairways or balustrades, and in many other 
places, can be used with good effect. Castiron balustrades are quite com- 
mon in our best stairways, and many good designs have already been 
erected in Chicago. E . 

In relation to design of castiron work, perhaps a little more might be 
said relating to the shop processes as a guide to what is possible in Cast- 
iron. Models in plaster of paris are a necessity for really artistic work, 
and it would be good practice for architects to have all ornaments modeled 
in their offices. The artistic merit of the design lies entirely with the 
model, as artistic work can be executed as it is possible to model. The 
treasury department at Washington has done this for many years, the result 
being that considerable good iron ornament has come from ihat office. 
I speak more particularly of the execution of the designs than the 
designs themselves, although many creditable designs have originated 
in Washington. In speaking of the process, say that we start with the 
plaster model. This would show the under-cutting and projections 
desirable. It will be necessary, where pieces overlap each other, in 
castiron, that they be cast separate and screwed together. In some cases, 
however, where there is sufficient material to allow what we call burning 
together, that is, casting some of the projecting parts first and placing 
them in the sand in the position which they are to occupy, and pouring 
the additional cast afterward, part of the pieces first cast melting away, 
and the result being that, when finished, they are all one piece. But 
to return to our model. The necessary draft in order to allow patterns 
to be drawn out of the sand, will be put on this model by the pattern 
maker. Then a plaster reverse will be taken, which will be like the 
negative of a photograph, the reverse of all the features of the pattern. 
In this we will place a layer of clay of the thickness desired in the finished 
work ; and in case both sides are to be ornamented, the ornament will be 
modeled on the back of this clay; then another plaster reverse will be 
taken. If there are few pieces to be cast, this clay will be used as a 
pattern, one side of the mold being rammed up directly on the plaster 
and clay surface,the opposite side of the mold being rammed up on another 
plaster block, which is a fac simile of the mold, with the addition of 
surface necessary to form the parting of the flask. In case of pieces 
that will not draw, it is often customary to make wax patterns, drawing 
them in parts. As an instance of this sort, I will describe the mold- 
ing of a mask of a face, as occurred in our shops a few years 
ago. We received a plaster model from Washington of a face of Gam- 
brinus for the Cincinnati postoffice. In this, the mustache and eye- 
brows were undercut. The first thing which we did was to cut out the 
eyes, as they had so many fine deep lines surrounding them that they must 
be made separately and set in sockets in the face. Then we made a 
plaster reverse of the face in many pieces so that they could be drawn from 
the face without breaking the original model. These pieces were jointed 
together carefully, and were about fourinches thick. Over the back of these 
pieces we made a layer of plaster of about six inches thick, allin one piece. 
This gave a bed in which the pieces could be placed in their proper 
position, after having been drawn from the model, leaving an exact 
reverse of the face, into which we could put our clay for forming the thick- 
ness of the casting, by making some parts of this clay a little thicker than 
at others, we were able to make a back block which would draw in one 
piece. After making this back block, the clay was taken out, the back 
replaced and the space which, of course, represented the future thickness 
of the iron was run full of wax; when this was cool, we removed the back 
block and cut the wax into many pieces; the joints coinciding approxi- 
mately with the joints originally made in the plaster reverse of the face. 
We were thus enabled to remove our pattern in pieces and place them on 
the back block in their proper position, so that we had a very good pattern 
from which to make our sand molds. We rammed the drag or bottom 
part of our flask directly over this wax face, then rolling our flask over, 
we withdrew the back piece, leaving the wax pattern in the sand; on this 
we rammed up the cope or top part of the mold, the cast being made face 
down in order that any loose sand would rise to the top or back part of the 
cast, and not mar the surface of the face; after lifting off our cope we 
withdrew the wax pattern in pieces; of course, then, this flask would be 
closed, and poured in the ordinary manner with iron, and the pattern of wax 
lasting in this case for the entire order, about fifteen masks. When there are 
a large number of pieces, iron patterns are made. This general principle 
of procedure is in common use for all classes of ornaments, and, as you will 
see, the general principles embodied in this case will enable the production 
of pretty nearly anything in castiron. A very good description of the pro- 
cess of modeling castiron statues, animals, and such things as we see in 
the parks, is published in Overman’s treatise on founding and casting, which 
would be quite instructive and interesting reading for any one designing 
castiron ornament. The shrinkage strains in ornamental work will be 
provided for by the foundrymen. ‘There are two ways of providing for these 
shrinkages. One is by proportioning the metal so that the pieces will come 
out of the mold straight; another is to cast your ornament so thin that it 
will spring straight when fastened in place. Foundrymen differ as to the 
best process, and would probably insist on using the one with which they 
were most familiar. 

In this matter, it is good policy to give plenty of latitude to the foun- 
drymen in the matter of thickness, letting him do about as he pleases, 
insisting only upon the correct production of the artistic results desired. 
One of the most striking incidents of casting pieces thin enough so that 
they can be sprung straight, was in the production of the castiron window 
and door frames for the Cincinnati custom house. There are iron frames 


and architrave moldings there of twenty-four to thirty inches girth, cast in 
pieces twenty feet long, thickness of metal only about three-sixteenths of 
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an,inch. ‘This was thin enough so that the erectors were able to spring 
them straight, fastening them to the walls perfectly straight, even if the 
castings were somewhat crooked when they came out of the sand. As 
few foundrymen are capable of producing this sort of work, it is more 
common, and, generally speaking, a cheaper way is to cast the edges a 
little thicker than the other parts, sc that heat radiating in all directions 
from the casting will be supplied to the edges by this extra thickness in 
sufficient quantities that the casting may cool uniformly throughout. In 
making large panels of castiron ornament, it is desirable that as little 
plain surface as possible should be allowed. Large, plain surfaces of cast- 
iron are hard to produce, and often quite unsatisfactory, as I said in my 
previous paper. The cope or upper part of the mold is provided with 
cross-bars, spaced from four to six inches apart, to form supports for the 
sand in ramming the mold. It is extremely liable to occur that the sand 
under these cope bars will not be as solid as that between them, and when 
the mold is poured the iron will force under these bars, forming little 
ridges possibly one-sixteenth of an inch high, but when the sun strikes 
across the face of the cast these little marks will appear, and are decidedly 
undesirable ; whereas if ornament is used pretty freely, these little ridges 
do not show as plainly, and little imperfections of that sort cannot be 
noticed. 

As a rule, you cannot get castiron too rich in ornament, as far, at least, 
as the execution of the work is concerned, and itis good policy to put on all 
the ornaments that the design will stand. On castiron surfaces, where 
there is considerable repetition, this would cost little or nothing more than 
plain surface, and are sure to be far more satisfactory. In such cases as 
we spoke of, and for wainscoting running up the stairway, around halls, 
castiron is often a very desirable material, being usually cheaper than 
marble, especially where ornament is desired, and not liable, like marble, 
to be injured by carelessness of people carrying things up and down the 
stairs. 

With regard to iron store fronts, there is every probability that this 
material will be a favorite one in years to come. The possibility of having 
large openings, plenty of glass and lots of light, makes this material par- 
ticularly desirable, and the ease with which light and graceful ornament 
can be executed, and the great varieties of style which can-be adopted in 
the design, recommend iron for these purposes. Already we have many 
buildings where light gaspipe columns are used with intermediate panels 
and horizontal lines of ornamental cast or wrought-iron, which form very 
desirable buildings, and keep the cost of the front within reasonable limit. 
Where all castiron is used for a front, it is good policy to joint each piece 
together with lap-joints, as in this case shop work in fitting of butting 
joints is avoided. This is not very important, however, as in many shops 
machinery for making nice butt joints and for fitting of miters and joints 
of this description isin use. We have in our shop machinery for making 
miters and butt joints on cast or wrought-iron, that will make joints that 
are positively water-tight, metal to metal, more cheaply then we could 
previously produce them by the ordinary method, with chipped joints and 
putty. 

Finally, with regard to the coating or finish applied to iron, there are 
three methods now in quite common use, namely, painting, electroplating 
and Bower-Barff. Painting, as you all know, is by far the most common, 
and what I said before regarding the painting work, as soon as possible 
after completion, is about all there is to be said on the subject. With 
regard to electroplating for interior work, this, probably, has no equal as a 
fine finish. The use of emery wheels and emery belts enables a sufficient 
surface polish to be given in a piece of castiron to enable electroplating to 
be used effectively. This process is not expensive; of course, it costs 
more than painting, but as a process is not expensive, and will be cheaper 
and cheaper as we have more work of that description. 

In Bower-Barff it is different. ‘This process is covered by patents, and 
at present is only in use by three or four firms in the United States. 

The coating which they produce is magnetic oxide of iron. It is 
quite similar to what we see on iron when it comes fresh from the rolling 
mills, with this exception that the coating is made thicker by the Bower- 
Barff process, so as to be rust proof. For wrought-iron there is one 
objection to Bower-Barff work—which is quite serious. ‘This coating is 
hard and brittle like glass or porcelain, and if the iron is bent, will crack, 
leaving places which will rust and look bad. If the iron is not expected 
to be within reach of the hand, and consequently not liable to be bent or 
distorted, this forms an excellent finish, or if the pieces are sufficiently 
stiff and strong to resist attempts to bend them, the same may be said; for 
the castiron, the brittleness of the metal is such that the casting will 
generally break before the coating is destroyed; in the production of this 
coating the iron is brought to a red heat, and remains so for a considerable 
time. ‘This results in more or less permanent expansion of the iron, and 
other conditions which render the fitting a matter of considerable care, 
and, consequently, considerable expense. The price of this work will 
always be higher than electroplating, and some people think that, like blue 
glass, it will eventually go out of style. I have already taken up con- 
siderable ti:ne, and I fear I have not made as interesting a paper as my 
previous one. Perhaps that is not saying much for the previous paper, 
either. However, this matter had slipped my mind until I received the 
secretary’s postal card, announcing the meeting, and paper by Mr. Trow- 
bridge, and then I neglected it for other pressing business. I hope you 
will excuse shortcomings in the matter of study and care which should 
have been put on this paper. 


A copy of the Advertisers’ Manual is received. It is a neat, compact 
volume, designed for the use of general advertisers, and published by 
Remington Brothers, newspaper advertising agents, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
This book, the first work of the kind published in Pittsburgh, contains in 
very convenient form a carefully revised list of the leading papers of the 
United States and Canada. The book contains alarge amount of informa- 
tion invaluable to the business man who contemplates the use of “ printers’ 
ink,” and its concise and compact arrangement make this information 
readily available, a point which busy men will appreciate. 


The National Association of Builders.* 


HE Executive Committee of the National Association of Builders 

convened in Chicago during May 23, 24 and 25, investigating the 

labor question which has disrupted the building trades. Previous to 
adjournment the committee issued the following address to the Builders 
and Traders’ Exchange of Chicago, and all filial bodies of the National 
Association of Builders and the general public. 


In view of the serious disturbance to building interests in the city of 
Chicago, and the widespread influence likely to flow from it to other 
localities, affecting not only the building trades but all branches of industry 
in the United States, it has been thought wise to call the Executive Board 
of the National Association of Builders to this city to carefully examine the 
situation, investigate the causes which have produced the existing condi- 
tions, and report thereon to all filial bodies for their information, together 
with such suggestions for their future action as may seem wise and best. 
All interested parties (and every business has interests more or less directly 
involved in this question) should thoroughly understand that the National 
Association of Builders assumes no powers of a dictatorial character; it 
simply meets as an advisory body, and communicates its conclusions only 
in the form of recommendations, which its affiliated associations may or 
may not adopt or follow, as the circumstances by which they are surrounded 
demand. But it should also be borne in mind that the National Associa- 
tion endeavors to confine its expressions of advice and recommendation 
to the general principles which underlie and effect conditions in all locali- 
ties, and in this especial issue and crisis which has arisen in one of the 
most important business centers of the country the executive board intends 
to be particularly careful, while considering the facts which exist in this 
city, to avoid as much as possible in its advice or recommendations all 
local or superficial issues, and deal largely with the problem that is rapidly 
demanding solution in every city and town in the land. It is one of the 
purposes of the National Association of Builders to keep a watchful 
guard over the interests of builders everywhere throughout the country, 
giving its advice and assistance to all its members when difficulties arise, 
using its influence with them to secure and maintain just relations, either 
in their contact with each other or in their relations to owners, architects, 
or workmen, and prevent the incroachment of other interests upon ground 
that belongs tothem. The exact circumstances that have brought about 
the present blockade of business in Chicago may not be absolutely identical 
with the issues that have caused similar disturbances in other cities, and 
they may not be exactly reproduced in the future in any other locality, but 
the root from which they spring has been planted everywhere, and while 
the plant may be good and worthy, it is a matter of the greatest concern to 
all that the growth from it be carefully watched and held in check, lest it 
assume such rank and oppressive proportions that other interests equally 
valuable and necessary be overgrown and choked. It is sometimes 
necessary to prune a vine of rank and unhealthy growth in order that it 
may bear good fruit. We apprehend that the experience of the builders 
of Chicago in this crisis will be of great importance to builders in other 
cities, and we hope to utilize their experience in such a way that general 
business interests will be better protected and preserved in the future, and 
the proper purposes, opportunities, and interests of the organizations of 
workmen maintained and encouraged, and that the individual workman 
himself, whether he be connected with organizations or independent of 
them, may be placed in a position where he may exercise unquestioned 
his rights as an American citizen. 

In this endeavor we ask the codperation of all business men, particularly 
those whose affairs bring them into direct contact with the difficult and 
perplexing questions incident to the employment of labor, and the com- 
munity generally, for the public, as a whole, has an immense stake in this 
question of individual liberty. We have endeavored to make our inquiries 
in a disinterested spirit, and in pursuance of this purpose have given 
hearings to the employing builders, the bricklayers’ union, non-union 
workmen, manufacturers, merchants, bankers, architects and business men 
generally, believing that we could only consider the question fairly by 
listening to all sides and opinions. The result of our investigation leads 
us to report as follows: 

The demand for pay day on Saturday by the bricklayers’ union, which 
precipitated the present blockade of business in the building trades in 
Chicago, was, in itself inconsequent and trivial, and a concession or 
denial of it, on its merits, would have been immaterial, but it was pre- 
sented in such a manner (at a time when the hodcarriers’ strike in progress 
had been supported by the Amalgamated Building trades), and had been 
preceded by such concessions on the part of the employers, that they felt 
this to be the “last straw,’’ and that their duty to themselves and others 
compelled them to make a stand and demand a surrender of the rights 
which had been previously abrogated. 

In this course, and in the manner in which the builders have presented 
their convictions and method of future action, we believe that nothing has 
been done beyond what the situation imperatively demanded, and the safe 
and proper conduct of business required. We are only astonished that the 
crisis has not been sooner reached. 

It seems to us that this strike or lockout was not caused by a 
demand that it was impossible to grant, but was the direct result of 
the assumption by organizations of workmen, for a number of years, of 
rights not properly within their jurisdiction, and the demand, coming as it 
did under such aggravating circumstances, occasion was properly taken, in 
our opinion, for a complete cessation of business, in order that it might 
finally be decided and settled whether the employer should for the future 
be free from further incroachments, and that he might recover those rights 
and prerogatives which properly belong to him. It is worthy of note that 
this issue or demand was not made in the dull season, when it might have 
been more easily arranged, or at least considered, but after the busy season 
was commenced, and in addition to and in support of the existing strike. 





* Revised for the INLAND ARcuHITECT, by W. H. Sayward, Secretary N. A. B. 
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The union making it did not seek to consult the employers in regard to its 
feasibility, although after it was promulgated (the employers requesting a 
reconsideration) a slight alteration was made in one of the details. 

It appears, according to the testimony of the bricklayers’ union, that 
there has been no general strike in their trade for the last four years, but 
they admit that during that period they have been successful in enforcing 
certain rules and regulations in regard to control of journeymen and 
apprentices (which are set forth in their printed Constitution and By-laws), 
and that the enforcement of these rules has caused strikes or stoppages of 
work in many cases, upon certain jobs. 

It is in the rules and regulations referred to that conditions are imposed 
which the builders claim are an encroachment on their peculiar rights, as 
well as the rights of independent workmen, and that in submitting to them 
they have made concessions which they can no longer endure. In this 
opinion we entirely and heartily concur. 

We will cite a few of these rules, calling attention to the fact that 
although the employers have at least an equal interest in the matters 
treated, they have never been even consulted in their formulations, but 
have been expected to comply with them as presented, and have so com- 
plied, for the reason, as they claim, that they could not help themselves. 

The first rule, or regulation, or custom which demands notice is that 
which prevents the workman not a member of the union from obtaining 
work. ‘This is excused by the declaration of the union that they do not 
claim that the non-union man shall not work, they simply will not work 
with him; but this explanation is purely a clever evasion of the point at 
issue, for the workman is, by force of circumstances, deprived of oppor- 
tunity to labor, and the position taken by the union is manifestly a con- 
spiracy against the rights of the individual. It may truly be considered 
the first step toward setting up an oligarchy in the midst of a free people. 
This assumed right is most tenaciously held, and is one of the most 
dangerous expedients ever adopted by a voluntary association. We 
believe it to be a direct attack upon individual liberty, and an evil that 
will react upon those who attempt to establish it. We also believe it to be 
entirely unnecessary for the welfare of unions, that all the ends they wish 
to gain can be secured by legitimate measures, and that not until they cut 
out this cancer will harmony be restored and reforms established. 

This custom should be constantly and absolutely denied. The next 
rule which we wish to consider is that establishing a “ walking delegate.” 
Some of the functions of this officer (if he may be so designated) as 
explained by members of the union, are perfectly harmless, and possibly 
quite a convenience, but if proper relations were permitted to exist between 
employer and workman, these functions could be equally well maintained 
by the foreman on the job. There are other powers, however, with which 
he is invested, which are so arbitrary in their character, which deprive 
the employer so completely of that control of workmen necessary to the 
conduct of his work, that it is simply ridiculous to submit to it. For 
instance: ‘He shall be empowered to use his personal judgment on all 
points of disagreement between employer and employé between regular 
meetings,” Art 5, Sec. 4. 

The simplest mind can readily see how little control the employer has 
left him, when a man not in his employ is permitted to come upon his 
work and ‘‘use his personal judgment” in questions of disagreement, the 
workman being obliged to then obey his orders. The employer seems to 
be a mere cypher under this arrangement, and can only fold his hands 
and wait until the “regular meeting” (at which he has no opportunity 
to be heard) settles whether the ‘ personal judgment” exercised be just 
and fair. The result can be imagined. In the hands of an exceptionally 
honest and discreet person, such power would be dangerous enough, but in 
the control of a man who may not possess these qualities, or possess one of 
them without the other, the chances of stoppage of work under his crders, 
the constant annoyances to which employers and owners may be subjected, 
makes this infliction too grievous to be borne. 

The thousands of unnecessary strikes, stoppages and obstructions to 
work for every conceivable cause, or no cause, which have occurred in all 
parts of the country, in the name of justice and the “ walking delegate,” 
are evidence enough that to owner, architect, employer and workman, 
he is an abomination not to be tolerated. 

As an adjunct to the ‘* walking delegate” comes “the steward,’”’ who, 
like him, has some functions perfectiy unobjectionable, but who in other 
ways is empowered to assume certain directions and control which surely 
is not consistent with the duties of a workman—that is, if the workman 
is considered to have any duty to his employer. It is noticeable that in 
the description of the duties of these two gentlemen, it is the “interests 
of the union” only that they are directed to observe. It is true that the 
“walking delegate” is not an employé, but he is to have free access to 
the work, can interfere and obstruct as he pleases, but the interest of the 
employer seems to have been omitted in the recital of his duties. 

When it is considered how much is taken off the hands of the employer 
by these two persons, it is somewhat a matter of surprise that owner and 
architect burden themselves with the useless middleman, the nominal 
employer, when they can have the whole matter handled by the union 
and its agents. 

The rules in relation to apprentices are peculiarly restrictive, and leave 
nothing whatever that is worth possessing in the hands of the employer. 
We can not imagine why any contractor would care to have apprentices at 
all, if their direction and control is to be so completely out of his hands. 
These rules declare that ‘no contractor shall be allowed to have more 
than two apprentices at a time””—“ he will not be allowed any more 
until their term is completed,’””—* he may then replace them.” 

The contractor must sign such indentures as are prepared by the union 
without consultation with him. “No contractor will be allowed to have 
an apprentice over eighteen years of age, unless he be the son of a journey- 
man who is a member of the union.” Apprentices must also be members. 
The contractor is thus debarred from putting his own son at apprenticeship 
if he happens to be eighteen years of age. This appears to be most emphatic 
special legislation. In fact, the whole management and control of appren- 
tices is virtually in the hands of the union, and we submit again that such 


action as this is most indefensible and pernicious. It has already caused 
a tremendous reduction in the number of young men learning the trade, 
and if practiced in other branches of business would create a state of 
revolt among the people, and would be denounced throughout the length 
and breadth of the land as a violation of the rights heretofore supposed to 
be secured when this country became a republic. ; 

Foremen upon the work must be members of the union. — Inspectors 
upon public buildings must be practical bricklayers in the opinion of the 
union and members of it—in fact, there are so many points that demon- 
strate the development of this one-side power of the union, and showing 
abuse of their place and mission, that we cannot take time or space to 
enlarge upon them. 

To our mind the constitution of this union and many others is framed 
upon the assumption that all employers are dishonest, bad men; so all 
are to be made to suffer. 

The union seems to have come to the conclusion that the laws of the 
land are not sufficient, and they propose to be not only a law unto them- 
selves but a law unto all others who come in contact with them. This 
assumption, if permitted to stand and grow, will tend to disintegrate the 
whole social and political fabric upon which citizens of this country depend 
for protection, and we believe it to be our duty to call upon all good 
citizens to deny it in unequivocal terms. 

We submit that these “rules”? which we have quoted and other 
questions which have naturally grown from such development of power, 
that are neither written nor admitted by the union but which actually exist, 
are distinctly an encroachment upon the province of the employer; that, 
under them, he is robbed of that control and authority absolutely essential 
to the proper conduct of his business. Submission to such dictation as 
this simply opens the door wider for further interference, and the employer 
is not secure from day to day from new and _ harassing demands, so that 
eventually he will have practica!ly nothing left to him but the ‘‘ privilege” 
of paying the bills. The crisis here in Chicago is of tremendous import- 
ance and significance to every builder and every business man, not alone 
in this great and rapidly growing city, but in every city of the country, for 
here is seen a demonstration of the tyranny which becomes possible when 
improper methods are submitted to—a tyranny which holds the workman 
in its grasp quite as surely as the employer, and this experience and 
demonstration should be a timely warning to all. 

Labor unions have gone too far. They have mistaken their functions 
and overstepped their boundaries. 

The time has come to “call a halt,’ and to demand a surrender of that 
which had been improperly obtained. To do this will require some 
patience and some sacrifice, but the end to be gained is but just and right, 
and worth all that it may cost. 

Better that not another brick be laid or another nail be driven in 
Chicago for a year than this opportunity be lost to regain the rights and 
prerogatives which make it possible for employer and workman to be 
independent and successful. 

Let nothing be done to injure the unions in the prosecution of their 
rightful purposes; they have a most important mission and a great field for 
usefulness. Aid and assist them in these things by every means in your 
power; but for their own good, as well as your own safety, stand con- 
stantly and steadfastly opposed to any and every attempt to take away that 
which makes you an employer, or from the workman himself the right to 
work. 

Trade-unionism in theory, and as it may be consistently and intelli- 
gently carried out, can be a most useful aid to all concerned, but as at 
present managed, clinging fast as it does to the cardinal principle of the 
rights to prevent any and every man from working who does not happen 
to belong to the order, it is a bane to society and a curse to its members. 
We approve of the position taken by the builders of Chicago in this 
emergency, and we congratulate them that other branches of business 
whose interests are closely interwoven with theirs, have had the courage 
and willingness to make common cause with them, recognizing, as they 
evidently do, that if this sort of dictation is permitted to grow, that their 
own position will become undermined, and their security vanish. We 
congratulate them, also, that general business interests are giving them 
such hearty codperation and support, and we feel assured this will con- 
tinue until the victory is won. 

We recommend all filial associations of this body to assume the 
same attitude in the event of an issue being forced upon them by 
further encroachments, and we suggest to them, as well as the Builders 
and Traders’ Exchange of Chicago, that they encourage all workmen 
who wish to have an opportunity to freely work, untrammeled by the 
improper requirements and rules of voluntary associations (which, as far 
as most workmen are concerned, have become involuntary), and that 
they be protected in their work, it will be wise to create and establish at 
once a bureau of record in connection with their associations, where any and 
all workmen may put themselves on record as assenting to the principles 
of individual liberty announced here in Chicago, and by and through which 
the workmen so assenting will be kept at work and protected, in pre- 
ference to those who deny these principles. Let steps be taken, after a 
certain time given to develop the honest purpose, good character, skill and 
ability of the workmen, to make them members of your own association, 
and so institute, for the first time, a union wherein employer and employé 
shall be joined, and their interests considered in common, as they properly 
should be. We believe this would be a step in the right direction, and the 
dawn of the day when the two branches of workmen will not be arrayed 
against each other, but will consider and act in concert for their mutual 
benefit. Closing now our report to filial associations, we wish to address a 
few words to the public at large, whose servants we are : 

We believe that the builders of this country stand today in a position 
which commands the attention of all kinds and classes and business men 
everywhere. We wish to do only that which is right and in accordance 
with the principles upon which this republic was founded. 

Individual liberty is the dearest possession of the American people. 
We intend to stand by it and protect it in every emergency, and to our 
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mind there has never been before presented an occasion more significant 
and decisive than the present, and in dving now all we can to maintain 
it we feel that we are fighting not for selfish ends alone, but for the welfare 
and protection of every individual in the land. 

Individual liberty is not incompatible with associations, and associations 
are not incompatible with individual liberty. On the contrary, they should 
go hand in hand. We call upon all to sustain us in maintaining all that is 
good, and in defeating all that is bad in this difficult problem of labor. 

Liberty is our watchword, and this struggle is but a continuation of 
that endeavor which began a hundred years ago, when a little band of 
patriots at Concord bridge fired that shot heard round the world, which was 
the first blow in establishing American independence. 

J. M. Barr, 

EDWARD E. SCRIBNER, 

WILLIAM H. SAywarp, 

Joun H. Tucker. 
Executive Board of the National Association of Builders. 





Chicago Builders and Traders’ Exchange.* 
HE committee consisting of George C. Prussing (master mason), H. 
L. Turner (real estate), William Hearson (carpenter), J. B, Sullivan 
(painter), and Edward Kirk, Jr. (galvanized iron), appointed at the 
meeting of the Conference Committee, May 18, to formulate a plan of 
action, submitted a report, which was published in the Intermediate News 
number. On May 23 the committee revised the report, the main change 
being the substitution of “assent” for “signature,” and adopted as 
follows : 
To the representatives of building interests in conference assembled: 
GENTLEMEN,—In order to carry into effect the platform adopted by us, 
your committee recommend : 
First. 
principles by the employé be made a universal condition of employment 
by all building interests of Chicago, viz: 


That from this time forth the assent to the following code of 


I recognize the right of every man to decide for himself, when he 
shall work or cease to work, where he shall work, for whom he shall 
work, how many hours he shall work, and for what wages he shall work. 

I recognize the right of the employer to decide for himself, whom he 
shall employ or cease to employ, and to regulate and manage his business 
with perfect independence, provided only that he deal lawfully, justly 
and honorably with all men. 

I recognize the right of every father to have his son taught, and of 
every son to learn any lawful trade, to be the same as his right to a 
knowledge of reading, writing, or any other branch of learning, which 
should be subject to regulation only by the laws of the land. 

By accepting employment I agree in all my relations and intercourse 
with my employers and fellow workmen to maintain and live up to these 
principles. 

Your committee recommend : 

Second. That this conference recommend to our respective organiza- 
tions to request each of its members to employ such workmen only who 
recognize the inalienable rights as above set forth. 

Your committee recommend : 

Third. 
will be resumed on or before June 1, 1887, with this card of principles as 
a basis. 


That public announcement be made at once that business 


Your committee recommend : 

fourth. That a standing committee of one member from each of the 
building trades, the Chicago Real Estate Board and the Illinois State 
Association of Architects, to be known as the Central Council of the 
Building Interests of Chicago be appointed, whose duty it shall be to see 
to the carrying out of these principles; that it shall have a sub-committee 
of safety, whose province it shall be to see that ample protection to 
all is afforded ; with sub-committees on grievances, strikes, arbitrations, and 
such as may be found necessary, but that it work always and solely for the 
maintenance and protection of the principles herein laid down. 

Your committee recommend : 

Fifth. 
to the general public, be prepared, setting forth your action and your 


That an address to the workingmen of the building trades and 


reasons therefor; that 50,000 copies be printed and immediately distrib- 
uted. 

Your committee recommend : 

Sixth. That a fund be created to defray expenses of this Central 
Council, and that we request each association here represented to transmit 
to the order of Geo. Tapper, chairman, the sum of twenty-five cents for 
each of their members, and that individual contributions of people inter- 
ested in this work be accepted. 


METAL WORKERS, 


The annual meeting of the Association of Metal Workers of Chicago 
was held at the Grand Pacific Hotel, May 28. 

Officers were elected for the ensuing year, the election resulting in all 
the old officers being reélected, with the exception of an alternate on the 
executive committee. 


* Continued from May Intermediate News Number (page 69, Vol. IX, No. 7), asa 
complete record to date of the important measures taken by the building interest of 
Chicago in the direction of a permanent settlement of labor disturbance and the eradica- 
tion of disturbing elements. 


R. T. Crane, president ; J. McGregor Adams, first vice-president ; John 
T. Raffen, second vice-president; W. J. Chalmers, third vice president; 
Robert Vierling, secretary and treasurer; R. T. Crane, J. McGregor 
Adams, W. J. Chalmers, Frank I. Pearce, M. C. Bullock, Louis Wolff, 
George Mason, John T. Raffen, A. Plamondon, executive committee. 

The executive committee presented a set of resolutions, which were 
discussed, and after a few immaterial changes, were adopted as follows: 


Wuereas, We know there are organizations existing which deny the rights of the 
individual as guaranteed by the constitution of the United States ; and 

Wuergas, We believe it our duty as citizens to range ourselves with others in the 
assertion and defense of the rights of man, be he employer or workman; now, therefore, 

We affirm that absolute personal independence of the individual to work or not to 
work, to employ or not to employ, is a fundamental principle which should never be 
questioned or assailed ; that upon it depends the security of our whole social fabric and 
business prosperity, and that employers and workmen should be equally interested in its 
defense and preservation. 

We recognize that there are many opportunities for good in associations of workmen, 
and we will aid and assist them in all just and honorable purposes; that while upon 
fundamental principles it would be useless to confer or arbitrate, there are still many 
points upon which conferences and arbitrations are perfectly right and proper, and that 
upon such points it is a manifest duty to avail ourselves of the opportunities afforded by 
associations to confer together to the end that strikes, lockouts and other disturbances 
may be prevented. 

We recognize that permanent harmony between employer and workman can only 
—_ when both agree on the justice and right of the principles set forth. Now, therefore, 

e it ; 

Resolved, That all members of the Association of Manufacturers in Metals be, and 
they are hereby requested to display, in office and workshop, the above declaration and 
the following code of principles : 

“1 recognize the right of every man to decide for himself, with employers, without 
dictation or interference, when he shall work or cease to work, where he shall work, how 
many hours he shall work, and for what wages he shall work. 

** I recognize the right of the employer to decide for himself whom he shall employ 
or cease to employ, and regulate and manage his business with perfect independence, 
provided only that he deal lawfully, justly and honorably with all men. 

‘*T recognize the right of every father to have his son taught, and of every son to 
learn any lawful trade, to be the same as his right to a knowledge of reading and writing, 
or any other branch of learning which should be subject to regulation only by the laws 
of the land, 

‘‘ By accepting employment I agree in all my relations and intercourse with my 
employers and fellow-workmen to maintain and live up to these principles.” 

Resolved, That full powers be and they are hereby granted to the executive 
committee to take all steps by them deemed necessary to carry into effect the principles 
heretofore set forth, and to express the concurrence of this association with the position 
taken by the Master Masons’ and Builders’ Associations. 


This action, it was stated during the discussion of the resolutions, was 
not the outgrowth of sympathy only, but caused by the fact that metal men 
are suffering just as much as anybody under the present trouble in the 
building trades in Chicago. There are not cast seventy-five tons of 
building ironwork a day in the city at present, when there ought to be 
three hundred tons at least. It was also stated that the depression of trade 
is so marked already that two foundries will shut down next week, 
throwing two hundred and fifty men out of work, and all the establish- 
ments are glad to have a pretext for closing Monday, although they have 
not been in the habit of stopping work on Decoration Day during the busy 
season. 


MASTER MASONS AND BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Executive Committee of the Master Masons’ Association, June 1, 
issued the following address : 


To the Bricklayers and Stonemasons of Chicago: 


GENTLEMEN,—To those of you who have families to support; who, by frugal saving, 
have laid by a store for rainy days; who, perhaps, have invested surplus earnings in a 
house and lot, or made partial payments on a piece of Jand for a future homestead, and 
thereby have acquired an interest in Chicago—to you we speak. 

To those of you who have joined the now existing union under compulsion, and are 
today afraid of personal injury, should you in any way assert your independence ; to 
those of you who feel the abuses practiced, who are not in accord with the ruling clique, 
who have informed us time and again that you are not granted a hearing when your 
opinion is not in harmony with that of ‘* the gang,”’ and that you consequently do not 
attend the meetings ot said “‘ union,’’—to you we appeal. 

To those of you who believe in arbitration as a better mode of redressing grievances 
or adjusting differences than the strike or lockout; to those of you who are old enough 
to remember that the members of our organization have all been journeymen bricklayers 
and stonemasons, that there are none among us who may not be compelled to take up 
tools again, nor any among you who may not at any time become employers, and that, 
consequently, there are no questions concerning one branch which are not of interest to 
the other,—to you we address ourselves. 

This association, together with other associations of builders, has issued a platform 
affirming our adherence to the fundamental principle of individual liberty. Read it, dis- 
cuss it, digestit. Itis right. It is guaranteed by the constitution of the United States, 
and he who denies the rights of man is not an American citizen, and by his denial affirms 
that he does not intend to become such, although he may have gone % tavonde the form of 
acquiring citizenship. 

We are not opposed to all unions. . 

In the second paragraph of our platform we recognize the right of organization 
among workmen for all just and honorable purposes. But we are opposed to the 
methods employed by the present union. Brute force is used in all directions to 
compel fcllow-workmen to join and keep them in line in support of any action 
taken, no matter how unreasonable; to enforce the assumed cuntrol of the business 
of employers; to arbitrarily keep boys from learning the trade; to deny the right of 
mechanics to support their families by working at theirtrade in this city, etc. In all 
directions brute aed is the foundation of the present union. ‘This is wrong. Brute 
force can only be opposed by brute force, the strike on the one hand opposed by the lock- 
out on the other, resulting in loss and suffering to both, and without any permanent 
results, for no matter which side is successful, the only thing proven is that it had the 
strongest organization, not that its position is right. Strikes and lockouts, with all the 
train of resulting evils, can only be prevented by organizations among both workmen 
and pack sonnseny recognizing the same fundamental principles and agreeing to refer 
any question of temporary policy, such as the amount of wages to be paid, number of 
hours to be worked, pay day, and others, or any grievances or differences arising in the 
future, to a joint committee of arbitration—work to continue without interruption, and 
questions at issue to be decided definitely by the committee. 

The ‘‘ walking delegate’’ has proved himself an unmitigated nuisance. To give into 
the hands of one man power so absolute will always be dangerous and sure to be abused. 
Nor will the necessity exist for a “‘ walking delegate.’’ His place will be filled by the 
arbitration committee. ‘That the laws of the state shall prevail in regard to apprentices, 
as well as to other subjects by them covered, needs no argument. 

All must recognize that foremen are hired to be the agents and representatives of the 
employer for the faithful and economic performance of the work, and, as such, should be 
under his exclusive control. 

Of ‘‘ stewards,’” we need not treat here. Acting for an organization which acknowl- 
edges as right and just the principles contained in our platform, their duties cannot 
interfere with the proper prosecution of the work, 

To sum up, ? a a union on the same platform we uphold and men will join it 
because of the benefits to be derived—brute force will not be necessary in any direction— 
and whenever one hundred, yes, fifty, members shall have enrolled aonadien. we will 
gladly recognize it and appoint members to serve on a joint committee of arbitration, to 
have charge of all matters of mutual interests, 

We mean what we say. 
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Fault has been found with the ‘‘ working rules’’ adopted. ‘These will be subject to 
joint discussion and adjustment when a joint committee of arbitration shall be in exist- 
ence, Until then we have agreed to nine hours as a working day, because that is the 
rule adopted by other large cities, and Chicago should not be at a disadvantage as a point 
for investment in comparison with them. We believe the Saturday half-holiday has come 
to stay with us as one of the recognized institutions of the country, and we have adopted 
it freely and voluntarily. By agreeing to forty-five cents per hour as a minimum rate of 
wages we trust to have proved that we do not desire to lower rates. A regular fortnightly 
pay day has been guaranteed. 

These are our conditions. Discuss them as to their fairness, and if you find them 
just come to work, and we shall be glad to employ you as far as still in our power, for it 
is true that each day of continued strike does feosea the chance for a busy season. 

The situation in brief is as follows: The general public recognizes the present 
necessity of coming to a fair understanding between employer and workman—and thereby 
laying the foundation for future harmonious action—by refusing to build under present 
circumstances. Somte work must be done, no matter what the conditions. But there is 
not one-fourth of the work on hand now there was last year at this time. 

For its future growth and prosperity Chicago needs manufacturing enterprises. In 
the selection of a site fur such, people with money to invest look for security from violent 
and arbitrary interruption to their business. Abolish the ‘‘ walking delegates ;’’ show 
that you have profited by the lessons of the past, and establish arbitration; lay the 
foundation for peace and harmony between employer and workmen, and Chicago will be 
the place selected ; business, now dull and dragging, will revive, and steady employment 
will reward both you and us for sense and moderation shown. 

Fraternally yours, 
Tue CuicaGo Master MAsons’ AssocIATION, 
By Executive Committee. 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEE, 


The last meeting of the Committee of Conference was held June 1. 
Reports from each association were called for and all responded, each 
making reports, in substance being that their associations had indorsed and 
adopted the report of the Conference Committee, and would work in 
accordance with the platform of principles therein. Some of the associ- 
ations had not set a day when this should go into effect, however. The 
most important report was that of the cut-stone contractors, who, through 
Mr. T. C. Diener, made the following report, premising it by saying that 
the members of the association were in accord with the principles which 
had been enunciated by the Conference Committee : 

To the Conference of the Building Trades: The Cut-Stone Contractors’ Assc= 
ciation has carefully considered the code of principles adopted by your committee, and, 
although approving of the principles laid down, we could not adopt them as a whole, and 
therefore deem it not advisable to ask the assent of our employés as a condition of further 


* employment after June 1, for reasons hereafter mentioned : 


Fully indorsing the right of any employé to work for whom he chooses, we do not 
concede that individually he can regulate the number of hours he desires to work, but in 
that respect must comply with the established rule of number of hours per day. 

In our trade eight hours per day for stonecutters has been the system for the last 
twenty years. It has been a success in every respect, for today, with improved 
machinery, cutstone is fully 50 to eee cent cheaper than during the ten hour time. 

Conceding the right to each man for what wages he will work—we maintain that it is 
to the interest of the building trade generally that a rate of wages be adopted at the 
opening of the season, thus making it a standard basis for contractors to estimate by. 

In the matter of apprenticeship we also maintain that it is to the interest of the boy 
and theemployer of the same. For by employing too many boys in our trade a foreman 
would not have the opportunity to train the boy, and he would turn out a poor mechanic. 

It is a rule and regulation similar to educational institutions. To make these rules 
has been the motive which has prompted employés and employers to organize. In the 
cut-stone trade we have an association of stonecutters and an association of contractors, 
‘These two bodies recognize each other, and at the beginning of the season, as has been 
done heretofore for years, they have agreed on a rate of wages, number of hours per day, 
and number of apprentices to a yard (which is about one to six men), and, therefore, we 
are in duty bound to abide by the same. 

We have, furthermore, a written agreement between our two organizations, of which 
Article I is as follows : 

** All disputes or misunderstandings of any kind that may arise shall be submitted to 
committees, who shall report to their respective associations before final action shall be 
taken.”’ 

And Article VI is as follows : 

*« These rules not to be changed or altered except by the consent of each association, 
and in that case a thirty days’ notice to be given by the party desiring to terminate said 
agreement,” 

In our discussions and conclusions we have also been guided to a certain extent by 
the press, to avoid, if possible, a general lockout, and by that part of the platform of the 
National Association of Builders, ‘‘ that good may be derived from proper organizations,” 
and it is our aim that our associations shail not only be a benefit to themselves, but to the 
general public. Respectfully submitted, T. C. Diener, Secretary. 

Mr. H. L. Turner, of the Real Estate Board, said there had been no 
meeting, but he was satisfied that the principles would be approved by his 
organization. (A meeting of his association, held the same day, indorsed 
the principles, and appointed Mr. Turner to the Central Council.) 

Mr. P. B: Wight stated his company had secured nearly all the men 
needed to complete the fireproofing upon the Rock Island depot, and by 
the close of the week would have all it could use, and it was working 
without interference from the members of the union. It was working 
under the rules adopted. 

Mr. Prussing said for the information of those present that some of the 
bricklayers in the city were going to work, and others would do so but for 
fear of bodily harm from union bricklayers. As soon as the men could 
feel assured that they would not be interfered with many of them would 
goto work. At present there were nearly three hundred bricklayers at 
work in the city who hold no allegiance to the bricklayers’ union in 
Chicago. 

The Committee of Conference then adjourned sine die. 


THE CENTRAL COUNCIL. 


In accordance with the request of the conference of the building trades, 
the delegates to the Central Council of Building Trades, of Chicago, met 
June 1. The various trades were represented as follows : 

Metal workers, Robert Vierling ; steamfitters, H. G. Savage ; cut-stone 
contractors, T. C. Diener; master plasterers, John Sutton; gravel roofers, 
M. W. Powell; master masons, George Tapper; master painters, J. B. 
Sullivan; galvanized iron cornice, Edward Kirk, Jr.; carpenters and 
builders, William Hearson ; North Side brick manufacturers, A. J. Weck- 
ler; fireproofers, P. B, Wight; non-union stonecutters, C. B. Kimbell ; 
Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange, F. C. Schoenthaler. 

Delegates from the Master Plumbers and the Illinois State Association 
of Architects, were not present, because none had yet been appointed. 

On motion of William Hearson, George Tapper was elected chairman 
and F, C. Schoenthaler secretary. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Vierling, a committee of three was appointed 
to prepare a plan of organization, with instructions to report at the next 


meeting. The committee is as follows: H. G. Savage, Edward Kirk, 
Jr., and Willian Hearson. 

The council then adjourned until June 3 at 2 o’clock. 

The Central Council again convened June 3, and the Committee on 
Rules appointed at the last meeting submitted the following report, which 
was discussed and adopted as the rules governing that body : 

I. This body shall be known as ‘‘ The Central Council of the Building Interests of 
Chicago.”” 

II. The object of this council isto promote the building interests of Chicago, 
harmonize the differe:.t branches, and adopt such measures as from time to time may be 
found beneficial, carrying out the following platform of principles, which has been adopted 
by the various associations herein represented. 

PLATFORM. 

We affirm that absolute personal independence of the individual to work or not to 
work, toemploy or not to employ, is a fundamental principle which should never be 
questioned or assailed ; that upon it depends the security of our whole social fabric and 
business prosperity, and that employers and workmen should be equally interested in its 
defense and preservation. : mans 

We recognize that there are many opportunities for good in associations of work- 
men, and while condemning and opposing improper action upon their part, we will aid 
and assist them in all just and honorable purposes; that while upon fundamental 
principles it would be useless to confer or arbitrate, there are still many points upon 
which conferences and arbitrations are perfectly right and proper, and that upon such 
points it is a manifest duty to take advantage of the opportunities afforded by associations 
to confer together to the end that strikes, lockouts, and other disturbances may be pre- 
vented. 

III. All associations of building trade employers, the Real Estate Board, the 
Illinois State Association of Architects, and the Builders’ and ‘Traders’ Exchange, shall 
be entitled to one representative each. 

1V. The officers shall be elected at the annual meeting, and shall consist of a 
president, vice-president, and financial secretary, to hold office for one year, or until 
their successors are duly qualified. 

V. Regular meetings shall be held the first Friday of each month at 2 p.m. 

The first regular meeting in June shall be the auntal meeting. 

Special meetings may be called by the president, or any three members of the 
Council. 

VI. The following standing committees, consisting of three members each, shall be 
appointed by the president, at the annual meeting, to hold office for one year, or until 
their successors are appointed. 

Credentials—To whom shall be referred all applications for membership. 

Safety—W hose duty it shall be to see that ample protection to all is afforded against 
unlawtul interference. 

Strikes and Grievances—Whose duty shall be to investigate all strikes and 
grievances, and report to the Council fully in regard to the same, with such recommenda- 
tions as they deem necessary. 

Arbitration—To whom shall be referred all questions of differences between 
employers or employés. 

Annual Dues—Shall be 25 cents for each member of the various associations 
belonging to the Council; and assessments may be made upon the same basis of represen- 
tation. 

A committee of three, consisting of H. L. Turner, M. W. Powell and 
Ed. Kirk, Jr., was appointed to nominate officers, and reported: president, 
George Tapper; vice-president, H. G. Savage; financial-secretary, F.C. 
Schoenthaler. 

The secretary was instructed to cast a ballot for the ticket as reported, 
and the officers were declared duly elected. 

The chair appointed the following standing committees : 

Credentials—J. B. Sullivan, T. C. Diener, A. J. Weckler. 

Safety—H. L. Turner, C. B. Kimball, Robt. Vierling. 

Strikes and Grievances—P. B. Wight, H. G. Savage, M. W. Powell. 

Arbitration—Ed. Kirk, Jr., Wm. Hearson, J. Sutton. 

The committee adjourned, and the sub-Committee on Strikes and 
Grievances, upon motion of Mr. Diener, instructed to investigate the 
present differences between the master masons and the bricklayers and 
report to the next meeting. 

The committee adjourned, to meet June 6. 


THE COMMITTEE OF SAFETY. 


The Committee of Safety of the Central Council of Building Interests 
met June 4 and issued the following document : 

The Central Council of the Building Interests of Chicago having appointed, among 
other committees, a committee of safety, whose duty it is to ‘‘ see that ample protection 
to all is afforded against unlawful interference,’”’ the committee desires to announce to all 
concerned in the building interests of the city that they are prepared to follow up and 
prosecute all offenders unlawfully interfering with or intimidating any workman or 
employer in the legitimate performance of his business. 

This announcement was hastened by the publication in the morning 
papers of an unlawful and unprovoked attack upon peaceable workmen at 
a job at the corner of Harrison street and Western avenue on I'riday, 
June 3. The committee will promptly investigate any such case when 
reported to Secretary Schoenthaler at the Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange, 
where the committee will be in daily session at two o’clock P.M. 


THE ILLINOIS STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS, 


The association held its regular monthly meeting June 4, and took up 
the subject of the labor difficulties in Chicago, before proceeding with 
regular business. Among those present were Messrs. D. Adler, D. H. Burn- 
ham, W. W. Boyington, L. D. Cleveland, S. M. Randolph, Rev. Warren 
Randolph, of Newport, R. I., W. W, Clay, Alfred Smith, Gregory Vigeant, 
Normand S. Patton, R. C. Berlin, L. J. Schaub, O. J. Pierce, C. M. 
Palmer, C. L. Stiles, Samuel A. Treat, John W. Root, Harold M. Hansen, 
Adolph Druiding, A. M. F. Colton. 

President Adler called the meeting to order, and read a letter from the 
Executive Committee of the Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange, thanking 
the association for the stand it had taken upon the present labor troubles, 
He said that those present knew the demoralized condition into which the 
building trades have been drifting, because of the leveling process which 
prevails in trades unions. It was becoming almost impossible to replace 
good men, because the trades unions arbitrarily prevented the education 
of a sufficient number of apprentices to replace the good and competent 
mechanics, who appeared to be rapidly dying out. The difficulty was 
staring them in the face that soon they would not be able to secure compe- 
tent mechanical skill at all. It was the architects’ duty to assert the right 
of every American citizen to work at any trade he pleased, without inter- 
ference from the walking delegate. It was the architects’ duty to assist 
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every young man who desired to learn a trade. There was more at stake 
in this contest than their own immediate interest as architects—more than 
the mere stoppage of work or the more or less that might be made during 
this season. The architects should strengthen the hands of those who 
were battling for the freedom of American citizens. 

Mr. Root offered the following resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That the Illinois State Association of Architects heartily indorse the 
general principles set forth in the recently published ‘ platform and code of principles” 
adopted by the builders’ associations and Real Estate Board of Chicago, and that we 
will use our utmost endeavors to see that these principles prevail in all building opera- 
tions in Chicago. 

The platform and code of principles adopted by the Conference Com- 
mittee, the different builders’ associations, the Chicago Real Estate Board 
and the Central Council of the Building Interests was read and indorsed. 





Association Notes. 


WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS.—Convention will be held 
November 16, 1887, at Cincinnati. J. F. Alexander, La Fayette, Ind., 
secretary; W.L. B. Jenney, Chicago, secretary of foreign correspondence. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BUILDERS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA.—Convention will be held the first Tuesday in February, 1888, 
at Cincinnati. Wm. H. Sayward, Boston, secretary. 

ILLINOIS STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets the first Saturday 
of every month, at 15 East Washington street, Chicago. Annual 
meeting first Thursday in October, 1887. Clarence L. Stiles, Chicago, 
secretary. 

INDIANA STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets on the fourth 
Wednesdays of January, April, July and October of each year. Annual 
meeting fourth Wednesday in October. E. H. Ketcham, Indianapolis, 
secretary. 

MIssouRI STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets at Kansas City 
on the second Tuesday in January, 1888. Charles E. Illsley, St. Louis, 
secretary. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IOWA, annual meeting, second 
Wednesday of August, 1887, at Spirit Lake. F. D. Hyde, Dubuque, 
secretary. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF MINNESOTA meets every other 
Tuesday at Minneapolis and St. Paul alternately. Annual meeting 
January 3, 1888. F. G. Corser, Minneapolis, secretary. 

KANSAS STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets at Wichita on the 
third Tuesday of January, 1888. J.C. Holland, Topeka, secretary. 

ASSOCIATION OF ALABAMA ARCHITECTS.—John Sutcliffe, Birming- 
ham, secretary. 

ASSOCIATION OF OHIO ARCHITECTS meets semi-annually. Next 
meeting third Thursday in July, 1888, at Cleveland. F. A. Coburn, 
Cleveland, secretary. 

ASSOCIATION OF TENNESSEE ARCHITECTS meets bi-monthly. Annual 
meeting third Thursday in February, 1888, at Memphis. T. L. Dismukes, 
Nashville, secretary. 

ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS ARCHITECTS meets at Houston on the third 
Tuesday of January, 1888. S. A. J. Preston, Austin, secretary. 

KENTUCKY STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets at Louisville 
first Thursday in each month. O. C. Wehle, Louisville, secretary, 

LOUISIANA STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets first Wednes- 
days in May, August, November and February. Annual meeting in 
February. W. C. Williams, New Orleans, secretary. 

THE CHICAGO MASTER PLUMBERS’ ASSOCIATION meets second and 
fourth Tuesdays of each month, at 15 East Washington street. J. R. 
Alcock, secretary. Annual convention of National Association, at Chi- 
cago, June 21, 1887. 

ASSOCIATION OF OHIO ARCHITECTS. 


At a meeting of the Cincinnati Chapter, June 6, an advertisement for 
competitive plans, issued by the Board of Armory Trustees, was discussed 
and a resolution passed as follows: 

Wuereas, The Board of Armory Trustees of Hamilton County, Ohio, have 
advertised for architects to submit plans, drawings and specifications for an armory in 
the city of Cincinnati, and as the said Armory ‘Trustees have offered no compensation 
for such services rendered, nor any premium for meritorious designs, nor appointed an 
expert jury to pass upon the merits of the same, and have, moreover, limited the time for 
the preparation of such drawings to the short period of twenty-eight days, and whereas 
the Cincinnati Chapter of Architects has adopted a code governing competitions, 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to present said code for considera- 
tion of the Board of Armory Trustees, and to request them to modify their conditions in 
conformity with the said code, and to give a reasonable amount of time for the prepara- 
tion of such designs. 

And be it further resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to the 
press for publication. 

On motion, Architects Jas. W. McLaughlin, Chas. Crapsey, H. E. Siter, 
Gustave Drach and Lucian F. Plympton were appointed a committee to 
present the above resolutions to the Board of Armory Trustees. 

LOUISIANA STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS. 

The efforts of Mr. Thos. Sully, as a member of the committee of the 
Western Association, for organizing state associations, have resulted in 
complete success, a Louisiana State Association of Architects having been 
recently formed. The meeting was held at New Orleans May 4. The 
officers elected for the year are: Thos. Sully, president; Wm. Fitzner, 
vice-president; W. C. Williams, secretary and treasurer; S. M. Patton, A. 
Toledano, B. M. Harrod, J. A. Braun and C, A. Leffingwell, charter 
members. 

The constitution and by-laws are similar to the rules governing other 
state associations of architects. The membership consists of fellows and 
honorary members, and the Western Association definition of an architect 
is accepted by this association. The regular meetings of this association 
will be held upon the first Wednesdays in May, August, November and 


February. The annual meeting will occur in February. The initiation 
fee of members (fellows) is five dollars; the annual dues five dollars. 
The schedule of charges as indorsed by the American Institute and the 
Western Association is adopted as the charges for professional services by 
this association. 

Mr. Sully is deserving of praise for his efforts in forming this state 
association, which will materially advance the practice of the profession in 
Louisiana. 

WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS. 

Architect J. F. Alexander, secretary of the Western Association js 
notifying members that there will be a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Western Association of Architects, on Saturday, June 18, 1887, at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Any members having petitions for the admission of new 
members or business of any kind to submit to the board of directors for 
action, will send the same to the secretary’s office on or before June 15, 
1887. Ifthe work of the association does not progress it will be the fault 
of the members failing to respond to the circulars, and other active means 
employed by Mr. Alexander to bring the fast accumulating business of the 
association to their attention. 


CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL SKETCH CLUB. 


The directors of the Chicago Press Club received through Architect 
John W. Root, from the committee cn adjudication forthe sketch club, the 
drawings placed in competition by members for a suitable monument for 
the press club, premiating one of the designs. The members of the press 
club are voting on the two best drawings, and the vote will be announced 
June 12. 





Tall Chimneys. 


HE following is an extract from a paper read before the Civil and 
T Mechanical Engineers’ Society, by Messrs. R. M. and F. J. Bancroft, 

reported by the Buzlders’ Weekly Reporter and Engineering Times, 
of London, the subject being a chimney built at Lancaster for Messrs. 
Storey Brothers & Co’s White-Cross Street Mills. The engineer was Mr. 
Edward Storey; architects, Messrs. Paley & Austin: contractor, Mr. C. 
Baynes; built 1876-7-8, about eighteen months being occupied in its 
construction. The chimney is octagon brick, with stone cap. 
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Materials.—Seven hundred and fifty thousand bricks, 650 cubic feet of 
stone, and 145 cubic yards concrete. 

Foundation.—The shaft stands upon a base of concrete, 28 feet square 
by 5 feet thick. 

Bricks.—“ Shale”? bricks, supplied by the Caton Brick and Tube 
Company, were used, and were chosen because they are said to absorb less 
moisture than ordinary bricks. 

Internal Shaft.—This is octagonal in form, 264 feet high and 8 feet 
internal diameter, built 18 inches thick at base and g inches at top. It is 
built parallel to within 12 feet of the top, then sets back 7 inches at each 
side as shown in diagram 21. The inner shaft carries off the smoke from 
the steam boilers; it is surrounded by a space or cavity 2 feet 6 inches 
wide, inclosed by the outer shaft. and the vapors from the stoves, etc., are 
passed off through this 2 feet 6 inch space. This space between the 
inner and outer shells is divided into three distinct flues by vertical dia- 
phragms of brickwork, which latter serve to tie the whole structure 
together. 

Outer Shaft-—The brickwork of outer shaft is 4 feet 6 inches thick 
where it rests on the base, and 14 inches thick at top, about 20 feet from 
top of chimney; the outside wall curves inward and joins the inside wall, 
as shown on drawing. 

Annular Flue or Cavity.—It will be seen at the junction of the inner 
and outer shafts two outlets are constructed in each of the eight sides, so 
as to allow the heated air, vapors, etc., to escape from the annular flue, the 
principal of which is more fully described under the head of Print Works 
Chimney, Falls River, U.S. A. 

Weight.—Total, 3,300 tons. 

Cost.— £2,800 complete. 

Deflection and Straightening.—During the erection of this chimney, 
when it had attained a considerable elevation, it cauled out of the perpen- 
dicular toward the south 3 feet 10% inches at top. This was accounted 
for partly because during the two years occupied in its erection very fre- 
quent rains kept the mortar soft on the weather side, the result being that 
the joints on that side were squeezed rather closer than those on the other, 
and the stalk heaved or bent over. The principal reason, however, must 
have been that the foundation was a little weak on the south side, and thus 
yielded to the pressure, the weight on that side being increased by the 
deflection of the chimney. 

The work of bringing it back plumb was successfully executed by Mr. 
J. W. Cronshaw, of Blackburn. The operation consisted in cutting out 
courses of bricks in five different places near the base, on the north side of 
the chimney, and rather more than half way across. These courses were 
replaced by ones diminishing very slightly in thickness from south to north, 
so that the five courses shortened the north side of the chimney sufficiently 
to bring the axis in a true vertical position. The process of cutting was as 
follows : 

A width of about 18 inches was first cut right through the 4 feet 6 inch 
brickwork of the outer shell on the extreme north side, a course of bricks 
being then withdrawn, and the top and bottom joints being thoroughly 
cleared off. Into this space, 18 inches wide, good hard bricks were then 
closely packed, these bricks being thinner, as already explained, than those 
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they replaced. At the outer end good oak wedges were inserted; then 
similar cuts were made right and left of the first, and similarly treated with 
bricks and wedges, the work proceeding regularly on each side, east and 
west, from the north toward the south. As this was done the wedges were 
gradually withdrawn and the chimney quietly settled over toward the 
north, until when all the five cuts were completed it had come back to the 
perpendicular. 

The lowest cut was close to the ground, and the highest about 30 feet 
above. ‘Two of the cuts were continued into the internal shaft. 


Our Illustrations. 


Suburban residence; M. L. Beers, architect, Chicago. 

Residence for V. C. Turner, Chicago; Burnham & Root, architects. 

Residence for D. H. Conklin, Decatur, Ill.; H. R. Wilsen, architect, 
Chicago. 

Unitarian Chapel, Sioux City, Iowa; Frank L. Wright, architect, 
Chicago. 

Residence at Lewiston, Maine; Henry Ives Cobb and Chas. S. Frost, 
architects, Chicago, 

Greenhouses and Gardener’s Lodge for C. C. Collins, Chicago; W. 
W. Boyington, architect. 

Chicago Architectural Sketch Club Competitions—Three-Room Village 
School, first prize design; A Boat House, first prize design. W. B. 
Mundie, designer and delineator of both. 

PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES. 
(/ssued only to subscribers for the Photogravure edition.) 

Residence on St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. J. & W. T. Wilson, archi- 
tects. 

Residence of Frank G. Tullidge, Clifton, O.; Jas. W. McLaughlin, 
architect, Cincinnati. 

Residence of Henry Adams, H. street, Washington, D. C.; H. H. 
Richardson, architect. 

Statue to James A. Garfield, Washington, D.C.; unveiled May 12, 
1887; J. Q. A. Ward, sculptor. 

Residence of Geo. B. Remick, Woodward avenue, Detroit, Mich.; C. 
F. & J. A. Schweinfurth, architects, Cleveland, O. 





Mosaics. 


ARCHITECT JOHN J. KOUHN,a former practitioner in Chicago, but more 
recently located at Lincoln, Neb., has returned to the city and opened an 
office in the Insurance Exchange building. Mr. Kouhn is a member of 
the Western Association of Architects. 

A LARGE order has just been received by B. D. Washburn, Boston, 
Mass., for his improved harness and wardrobe hooks. ‘The order has the 
significant expression: “ We shall use these goods altogether, as they are 
made stronger and neater than the cast hooks.” 

“TT is an ill wind that blows nobody good ” is an adage applicable to 
the general “dullness” that is a feature of architect’s offices in Chicago 
just now. Good use of any spare time could be made by getting perspect- 
ives drawn and sending them to us for publication. 

THE Harris & Winslow Company, manufacturers of architectural iron 
and brass-work, has lately been dissolved, the Winslow Bros. purchasing 
Mr. Harris’ interest. The firm will occupy the same premises 99 to 109 
West Monroe street and will be known as the Winslow Bros. Co. 


IN addition to the many and varied manufactures of sanitary and other 
goods, already well-known to architects, the J. L. Mott Iron Works have 
completed largely increased facilities for turning out wrought-iron, brass 
and bronze railings, gates and art metal-work of all kinds. They are also 
prepared to give estimates from drawings and specifications, or to furnish 
special designs. This information comes in the shape of a unique and 
tastefully printed circular. 

A PHILADELPHIA firm, Manly, Cooper & Company, have secured the 
contract, at Cleveland, for the iron railing for the central viaduct, a big 
bridge to the south side of the city. The contract involves the use of 
600,000 pounds of iron. ‘There were five bids entered, which varied from 
$25,500, Manly & Cooper’s figures, to $36,600, and upon motion of the 
mayor, the lowest bid accepted. The firm are in every way qualified to 
carry out this or similar contracts, their works being among the largest in 
the country. 


THE Otto gas engine has been before the public for years as a motor 
power for all manner of small businesses, and has proved a universal 
success. Why it has not superseded the cumbersome, expensive and 
dangerous steam engine with builders, it is easier to ask than to answer. 
There is no danger incurred from explosions or fire with the Otto engine. 
It occupies little space, having no boiler or smokestack to provide for; can 
be shifted to any place, and as it runs itself, requires no engineer or 
attendant, and without, is more economical than any fuel engine, as it 
automatically regulates its expense, according to the work it has to do. 


THE use of granite in the construction of modern buildings is of 
comparatively recent date. A decade ago its use was hardly noticeable in 
Chicago. Today one can scarcely find a substantial building that has been 
built within the past few years that has not more or less in it to give it 
either strength or ornamentation, or both. To get a comprehensive idea 
of the rapid growth of this popular stone in the favor of architects and 
builders one should visit the new establishment of the Minnesota Granite 
Company near Polk street bridge. There the gigantic character of the 
granite trade begins to dawn on the beholder. Huge blocks of the stone, 
ponderous and versatile machinery, among which is to be seen the first 


granite-polishing machine erected in the West. The officers of the com- 
pany are S$. P. Ely, president; E. C. Ellis, secretary-treasurer; N. C. 
Hinsdale, vice-president and general manager, and W. R. Hinsdale, super- 
intendent of construction. The Minnesota Granite Company have made a 
good beginning for a large trade by securing the granite contract for the 
new Auditorium. 


Synopsis of Building News. 
Albion, Hl.—Architects McDonald Bros., of Louisville, Ky., report: Remod- 
eling court house ; cost $15,000. 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—Nothing definite has yet been done in regard to the new 
high school. N. D, Hainman, president of the school board. 


Athens, Hll.—Architect George H. Helmle, of Springfield, reports: For 
Methodist Church Society, frame church, 32 by 59 feet ; cost $2,000, exclusive of stained 
glass, heating and furniture ; Henry Hall, builder. 

Augusta, Ga.—Architects Macmurphy & Story report: For Dr. W.H. Tutt, 
suburban frame residence, 76 by 50 feet ; cost $25,000; taking bids. For Jno. 1. Cohen, 
Augusta Opera House, 71 by 144 feet ; cost $30,000; plans in preparation. For Wm. K. 
Miller, frame dwelling ; cost $5,000; Jesse Thompson & Co., builders, For Judge H. 
C. Roney, frame dwelling ; cost $4,000; T. J. Daly, builder. For J. W. Alexander, 
frame buildmg; cost $4,000; taking bids. For D’Autynao estate, three three-story 
stores, 25 by 150 feet each ; cost $20,000; taking bids. Richmond county public school, 
brick and stone school building, 60 by 128 feet; cost $20,000; ready for bids. 

Aurora, Ind.—Architects McDonald Bros., of Louisville, Ky., report: Plans 
for Odd Fellows’ Hall ready for bids; three-story brick, stone and iron building ; cost 
$15,000. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Architects Maury & Haupt, of Louisville, Ky., report : 
For the Jefferson Building Improvement Co., four two-story residences, 45 by 60 feet, 
stone, brick and frame, slate and tin roof, closets and baths, stained glass, hardwood 
finish and tiling, electric bells, speaking tubes, wood or slate mantels; cost $3,000 to 
$5,000 each; under way; F.C. Thompson, contractor. For the Elyson Land Co., the 
stone and brick buildings for the new water works, 170 by 64 feet ; cost $20,000. 

Architect H. Wolters, of Louisville, Ky., reports: Court house, to cost $125,000. 

Architects Maury & Haupt, of Louisville, Ky., report: For W. T. Underwood, 
residence, to cost $10,000. 

Bloomington, Tll.—Architect Warren H. Milner: For J. R. Mason, four- 
story and basement building, 30 by 89 feet, steam heat, passenger elevator. For a stock 
company, an opera house, 75 by 135 feet; cost about $30,000. For the Y. M. C. A., 
building, 45 by 60 feet; cost about $10,000. For First Baptist Society, church building, 
66 by 115 feet; cost $25,000. ForC.& A. R. R., freight house; to cost about $15,000. 
For Grace M. E. Society, church building, 75 by 112 feet ; cost $20,000. 

‘The Congregational people have a goodly sum of money ahead, and have purchased 
the lot on the northeast corner of Mulberry and East streets, the Murray place, and will 
erect a $15,coo edifice. 

The Consolidated Tank Line Company will spend about $10,000 in the erection of 
a building especially fitted for their work in the oil business. ‘The building will be located 
near the packing house on land bought from Dr. Schroder. 

Mr. Philip Ryan has commenced a business building. It will have a pressed brick 
front, will be three stories high and cost $5,000. Mr. ‘Thomas Erwin will erect a three- 
story brick building, at a cost of about $6,000. The new city library building, under the 
superintendence of Mr. George H. Miller, is in process of erection at the corner of Wash- 
ington and East streets. It will be 60 by go feet, three stories high, built of brick and 
pressed brick, and cost about $20,000. ‘The German Catholic church, commenced last 
fall, is being finished up, and will be dedicated soon. The cost of it will be about 
$25,000. Messrs. Willard Parritt and J. T. Lillard contemplate building three-story 
buildings. Mr. A. B. Funk contemplates building a three-story structure on Main street. 
Mr. John Kuhns will build a double three-story business building. A new school house, 
of no mean dimensions, wll be erected this summer in the Stevensonville addition to the 
city. Mr. W. F. Crane is rebuilding his grocery and dwelling on West Market street. 
Mr. John Mulherran is building a store building on the corner of Catherine and Locust 
streets. Mr. Zelleck is building a store building on North Main street. Mr. George Cox 
is to build an elegant $10,000 residence on East Grove street. The first story will be of 
pressed brick and the second story frame. Mr. James Smith builds, on East Jefferson 
street, an elegant modern dwelling of pressed brick and frame, at a cost of about $6,000. 


Cincinnati, O.—Reported by Mr. Lawrence Mendenhall: The labor difficul- 
ties reported last month have come and gone, and an arrangement perfected that will 
keep business in its proper channel, at least for the season, the only exception to the 
above being the troubles with the tinners, who demand an increase of twenty per cent to 
the journeyman’s wages. This demand is strenuously opposed by the Master Cornice- 
makers’ Association, which will submit to no dictation whatever. 

The following agreement shows what was done in the strike of the stonecutters, 
having been drawn up and signed by both committees, binding until May 1, 1888 : 

CincinnatTI, May 17, 1887. 

The Journeymen Stonecutters’ Society and the Master Stonecutters’ Association of 
Cincinnati, O., and vicinity, this day enter into contract, the conditions to-wit: 

First—The journeymen cutters agree to work the first five days nine hours and eight 
hours on Saturday, at forty-five cents per hour. 

Second—All men now employed in the several shops shall not be interfered with by 
the journeymen stonecutters. 

Third—The hours for starting will be 7 a.m. daily. 

Fourth—This agreement shall hold good until May 1, 1888. 

Jas. S. Roprnson, JoHN Boyte, 
C. SIMINGER, Davip HumMEL, 
OHN Rynn, JoserH Foster, 
WM. Irric, E, J. Dospe.ine. 
Com. Journeymen Cutters, Com, Master S. C. A. 

Notwithstanding the resolution adopted by the builders’ exchange concerning nine 
hours as a day’s work, some carpenter bosses are making their men work ten, a sign of 
weakness and a severe injury to the trade, besides being unfair to their companions. 

The competitive designs for our centennial exposition buildings were placed on 
exhibition in our chamber of commerce, and some of them are extremely original. 
Without going into a description of them, the estimated cost of each may prove inter- 
esting: Jas. McLaughlin’s plan, $200,000; H. E. Siter, $243,000 ; Chas. Crapsey, two 
plans, $163,000 and $148,000; Saml. Hannaford & Sons, $230,000; Gustave W. Drach, 
$200,000. The prevailing type was cruciform, with open interior courts, with a central 
dome, the only exception to the rule being that the plan of Mr. Crapsey, which was a 
quadrangle with an open court. 

While it was a disappointment to have an outsider secure the contract for our 
chamber of commerce, yet Norcross Bros. deserve the thanks of the community for the 
careful and compact way in which they are building. The firm is using what is known 
as a ‘‘ boom derrick,’’ and the writer is not alone when he says that it was his first view 
of this particular way of building derricks. ‘The granite is being set now, and rapid 
progress made in all branches of the work. 

As a result of the strike, architectural notes are meager, but next month will probably 
see an improvement, 

_ Architect E, Anderson has completed designs for a picturesque parsonage at Pleasant 
Ridge, Ohio. He is also engaged on a series of four additional buildings for the city 
infirmary, consisting of male and female insane wards, colored wards, and a ward for the 
toilers or working inmates. The buildings average in size 50 by 110 feet, and will be two 
stories high, of brick. Mr. Anderson is perfectly at home in this kind of work, and these 
plans only strengthen his reputation, 

Wn. A. Lay, fresco artist, has his hands full, being engaged on a church in Spring- 
field, O., and also one in Knoxville, Tenn. 

Architects Saml. Hannaford & Sons report the following, the strikes not seeming to 
affect business in their office: The Newport Car Company will build a stable of brick 
and Stone, two stories, tin roof, «nd all modern improvements ; size 60 by 110 feet. M. 
M. White, a store building of brick, six stories high; size 26 by 100 feet. Henry Hanna. 


same class of building and adjoining the same; size 46 by too feet. For Chatfield & « 


Woods, a brick storehouse, six stories high; size 80 by go feet. For A. C. Horten, a 
frame dwelling of twelve rooms, hardwood finish, with all conveniences, and slate roof. 
A frame church at Wyoming, O., with a capacity for 450 people. 

Architects Buddemeyer, Plympton & Trowbridge report: For Cohen & Co., ware- 
house, seven stories, 28 by 82 feet, brick, stone and iron front and rear, tin roof; 
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cost $20,000; contract for foundation let. For John Gates, two and a half story 
half timber, brick, shingle and plaster residence, Oak street, Walnut Hills, 13 rooms 
including bath and laundry, shingle roof, stained glass, pine finish for varnishing 
and staining, unique in design; cost about §11,000; not let. For C. Whiteley, 
Twenty-fifth ward, Chase avenue, residence, 9 rooms, bath, etc., brick, with plastered 
gables, slate roof, pine finish, ornate stair window ; cost about $4,500; not let. For 
Mr. C. H. Downhoff, Twenty-fifth ward, stable, half timber, 20 by 28 feet 6 inches, 
three stalls, carriage room, man’s room, hay loft, etc., shingle or slate roof; cost about 
$1,000; not let. Store building for Mr. S. W. Smith, West Sixth street, five stories, 
brick, with iron front and rear, asphalt roof, 20 by go feet; cost about $10,000; not let. 
For C, H. Low, Clifton, O., two-room addition to residence, new porches, etc., brick 
mantel in St. Louis hydraulic pressed brick, hardwood finish, etc., stained glass; cost 
$1,650; contractor, Chas. Rosenstiel. 


Clarksville, Tenn.—Architects Reid Bros., of Evansville, Ind., report: 
For Arlington Hotel Co., three-story and basement brick building, 80 by 100 feet, metal 
roof ; cost $35,000; contract not yet let. 


Coldwater, Miech.—Architect M. H. Parker reports: Prospects good, no 
strikes, all laborers contented and busy. For city of Coldwater, one story brick lock-up 
20 by 24 feet ; cost $1,200; Cash M. Brown, builder. State public school laundry, 48 by 
54 feet; cost $3,000; James Carleton and Wm. Drawborough, builders. For Alfred 
Milner, brick and stone store and hall building, 40 by 80 feet ; cost $5,500; under way ; 
Albert Sherman, builder ; also smaller work ; under way. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Architects Elah Terrell & Co. report: For the Board of 
Trade, seven-story building, 75 by 187 feet, stone front, galvanized iron cornices, felt 
roof, iron channels, beams, etc., fireproof, skylights, stained glass, closets, etc., steam 
heat and power, elevators, hardwood finish and tiling, mantels ; cost $100,000; excavat- 
ing, contracts not let; the question of electrie lighting is not yet settled. For John 
Joyce, two-story brick and stone residence, 50 by 80 feet; cost $11,000; under way; 
M. Fahey, builder. For A. Heffner, two-story brick and stone residence, 40 by 70 feet ; 
cost $8,000; under way; F. Parker, builder. For H. C. Stanwood, two-story frame 
dwelling, 40 by 60 feet ; cost $7,000; under way; D. Spencer, builder. For Lee Cham- 
berlin, two-story brick and stone dwelling, 40 by 50 feet ; cost $4,000; under way; J. 
Hennessy, builder. For H. A. Lanman, two-story brick and stone dwelling, 50 by 70 
feet; cost $10,000; under way; separate contracts. For Walter Zin, two-story brick 
and stone dwelling, 40 by 70 feet; cost $6,000; under way; Henderson & Houpt, 
builders. For D. K. Wilson, two-story brick and stone dwelling, 35 by 70 feet; cost 
$6,000; projected. For Mrs. Dennison. three-story brick and stone residence, 50 by 80 
feet ; cost $20,000; projected. For F. P. Hills, stone residence, 40 by 70 feet; cost 
$8,000; projected. For Kenneth Wood, brick and stone dwelling, 35 by 60 feet ; cost 
$5,000; under way; Robert Wood, builder. For T. Ewing Miller, five-story brick and 
stone business block, 32 by 125 feet; cost $17,002; under way ; separate contracts ; also 
four-story brick and stone building, 75 by 100 feet; cost $16,000; under way ; separate 
contracts. For F. Hubbard, brick and frame dwelling, 40 by 70 feet; cost $5,000 
projected. For Presbyterian Society, church building, 61 by 70 feet; cost $12,000; 
under way ; separate contracts. : 

Darion, Ga.—Architects McDonald Bros., of Louisville, Ky., report: Stone, 
iron and steel jail building; cost $10,000. 


Delaware, Ohio.—Architects Elah, Terrell & Co., of Columbus, report: For 
Methodist Congregation, brick and stone church building, 96 by 120 feet; cost $30,000 ; 
under way; F. Myers, contractor. 

Detroit, Mieh.— Present condition and outlook very good. 

Architect A, C. Varney reports: For Mr. Kennedy, two two-story stores and 
dwellings, 38 by 60 feet, brick and stone, gravel roof; cost $5,000; Bunting and Sigman, 
builders. For Mr. Rickey, two-story double frame dwelling, 44 by 58 feet ; cost $5,000; 
J. Brand, builder. For Mr. Hauxhurst, two-story dwelling, 37 by 65 feet, brick and 
stone, slate roof; cost $6,800; Wm. Holland & Son, builders. 

Architect Gordon W, Lloyd reports: For J. E. Bolles & Co., three-story brick 
factory building, 60 by 132 feet; cost $10,000; M. Scholl, mason, J. L. Gearing, car- 
yenter. 

C. D. Widman & Co. are erecting a two-story brick factory building, 60 by 230 
feet ; cost $9,000. 

The Board of Education are erecting a two-story school building, 100 by 40 feet, 
brick and stone, slate roof; cost $17,000; Jeynes & Son, contractors ; also two-story 
brick school building, 64 by 48 feet, brick and stone, slate roof; cost $11,0co; Robert 
Wallace, superintendent. 

F. W. Claxon & Co. are building a two-story double dwelling, 39 by 56 feet, brick 
and stone ; cost $4,500. 

Gideon Vivier & Son are erecting two two-story dwellings, 26 by 54 feet, brick and 
stone, slate roof; cost $7,000. 

Architect H. Englebert reports: For German Lutheran Society, brick and stone 
church, 52 by go feet; cost $8,000; W. H. Pocock, builder. 

Architects Donaldson & Meier report: For E. J. Smith, two-story dwelling, 34 by 52 
feet, brick and stone, slate roof; cost $7,000; Gideon Vivier & Son, builders. For Geo. 
L. Fox, two-story dwelling, 37 by 48 feet, brick and stone, slate roof; cost $4,500; M. 
Blay & Son, builders. 

Architects Spier & Rohns report: For Ramers Park, two-story double dwelling, 
32 by 50 feet; brick and stone, gravel roof; cost $4,500; M. Keller, carpenter; Geo. 
Nutt, mason. 

The Michigan Car Works are erecting a one-story brick car shed, 40 by 400 feet ; 
cost $3,000. 

Architect A. B. Cram reports: For John H. Bissell, three two-story stores and 
dwellings, 60 by 50 feet, brick and stone; cost $9,80c ; Henry Carew, builder. 

Architect W. G. Malcomson reports: For E, E. Mann, two-story double dwelling, 
47 by 73 feet, brick and stone, slate roof; cost $7,000; W. H. Holland, builder. 

Wm. Houghton is building two two-story stores and dwellings, 40 by 50 feet ; cost 
$4,000. 

Architects Hess & Raseman report: For August Goebel, six two-story dwellings, 
each 20 by 61 feet, brick and stone; cost $16,000; Spitzley Bros., builders. 

R. J. Wilson is building two one and one half-story frame dwellings, 22 by 48 feet; 
cost $2,300. 

Architect J. E. Mills reports: For M.A. Adams, two-story dwelling, 30 by 57 feet, 
brick and stone, slate roof, also barn; cost $10,000; Tennyson & Co., masons. For Mr. 
Bassett, two-story dwelling, 30 by 56 feet, brick, stone and tin shingles; cost $3,500; 
Morse & Co., carpenters; Dierich Bros., masons. 

Jno. R. Gentle is building for B. J. Fayfeta, a two-story store and hall, 40 by 100 
feet, brick and stone ; cost $10,000. 

Henry George & Son are building a two-story frame dwelling, 26 by 49 feet; cost 
$4,000. 

""” Architect Peter Dederichs reports: For Westphalian Brewing Co., two-story brick 
brewery, 50 by 27 feet ; cost $3,000. 

Architects Van Leyen & Preston report: For J. H. Robinson, two-story frame 
dwelling, 30 by 54 feet; cost $3,000; J. E. Boomer, mason; Geo. Keeble, carpenter. 
For Brownell & Co., two-story frame dwelling, 24 by 42 feet ; cost $2,300; Peter Hender- 
son, builder. For C. H. Brownell, two-story frame dwelling, 28 by 42 feet ; cost $3,000. 
For Wm. F. Knox, one and one half-story frame cottage, 26 by 48 feet; cost $1,500; 
Wn, Clifford, builder. For Wm. F. Broadner, two-story frame dwelling, 26 by 44 feet ; 
cost $2,500. For Cornelius Rafferty, one and one half-story cottage, 26 by 30 feet; 
cost $1,400; D. McDonnell & Co., builders. 

Architects Scott & Co., report: For Detroit Fire Department, two-story supply 
house, 28 by 72 feet, brick, slate roof ; cost $6,240; Topping & Fisher, contractors. For 
Wm. A. Jackson, two-story dwelling, 48 by 80 feet, brick and stone, slate roof ; cost 
$10,500; Henry Carew, builder. ; 

Jno. R. Gentle is building for Mrs. Minna Duke, three-story dwelling, 27 by 60 feet, 
brick and stone; cost $4,000. . 

Dean Bros. are building for J. H. Cuddy, a two-story double dwelling, 40 by 52 
feet, brick and stone; cost $3,875. 

Wn. Glaser is building two two-story frame dwellings, 22 by 58 feet each; cost 
000. 

Permits were issued during the month of May for new buildings, to cost $355,790; 
alterations, etc., to cost $30,710; total $386,500. 

Duluth, Minn.—Messrs. Swain & Todd are putting in the foundation for a 
$15,000 residence for Captain Lewis. Thomas Saxton has commenced work on four 
dwellings to cost $7,000. H. B. Moore has commenced work on a residence to cost 
$7,000. W. F. Rohback is about to build a residence to cost about $5,000. a F 
Mullen is about to commence work on a $5,000 residence. The following are under 
way: ‘The Spalding House, $400,000; Elevator H, $275,000; Elevator I, $200,000 ; 
St. Louis addition, $100,000; Masonic Temple, $125,000; Odd Fellows’ building, 
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$25,000; Congregational church, $40,000; Duluth National Bank, $125,000; Steam 
Forge Works, $15,000; . Bell’s residence on Second street and Sixth avenue east, 
$35,000; G. G. Hartley’s brick and brownstone, Thirteenth avenue east and Bench 
street, $30,000; L. J. Barnes, Fourth street, between Third and Fourth avenues west, 
$6,000; J. Lumberg, ‘Tenth avenue east and second street, $5,000; H. E. Long, four- 
story brick, Second street, between Second and Third avenues west, $15,000; George 
M. Smith, brick dwelling, Fourteenth avenue east and Bench street, $8,000; E. L. 
Bradley, Seventh avenue west and Second street, $5,000; J. G. Williams, Fourth street 
and Tenth avenue east, $5,000; H. Nolte, Second street and ‘I'welfth avenue east, 
$4,000. 

_ Elkhart Ind.—Architect D. N, Weaver reporis: Prospects for a lively boom 
this season. The Citizens Railway Company are laying two and one-halt miles 
additional track, reaching Highland Park, “Among the most important building 
improvements are the following: James Cornish, three-story brick store room: cost 
$6,000; projected. David S. Simonton, three-story brick store; cost $5,000; projected. 

anes, two-story frame dwelling; cost $4,500; under way. Otis L. Thompson, 
two-story frame dwelling; cost $4,000; under way; S. Daub, builder. H. B. Sykes, 
two-story frame dwelling; cost $3,500; projected. Chas. Gulmeyer, two-story frame 
dwelling: cost $3,000; under way. Chas. A. Strouquest, two-story brick veneer dwell- 
ing, 32 by 56 feec, slate roof; cost $3,500; under way; N. Weaver, builder. Lon. S. 
enyon, frame cottage, 20 by 30 feet; cost $2,500; projected. Frank E. Thompson, 
two-story frame dwelling ; cost $2,500. Elkhart Real Estate Association, Park Pavilion, 
50 by 120 feet ; cost $2,500; under way; N. Weaver, builder. There are upward of two 
hundred smaller dwellings, under way and projected. Also a great deal of repair work, 
additions, etc, 


Evansville, Ind.—Architects Reid Bros. report: Contracts on James L, Orr’s 
store building let as foll»ws: Stonework, F. R. Caden; brickwork, Geo. Gordge ; 
carpentry and millwork, John S. McCorliss; cast-iron, Geo. L. Meaker & Co.; glass, 
E. C. Johnson. Cuntracts on J. W. James’ office building, let to Henry J. Weiss. (The 
owner's name was, by mistake, given as James in our May regular edition). Contract 
let for a ten-room frame residence for G. M. Daussman, to Cost $5,000, to J. ‘I’. Rechten. 

Architects Reid Bros. report: For G. M. Daussman, two-story frame dwelling, 
slate roof; cost $5,500; under way; J. T. Rechter, builder. For H. G. Menks, one- 
story brick dwelling; cost $2,500; under way; Ohio Planing Mill Company, builders. 

Fort Scott, Kan.—Architect F. A. Grant has prepared plans for the Board of 
Education for three two-story brick school houses, 52 by 58 feet ; cost $18,500; contracts 
not let. 

Fort Smith, Ark.—Architcct Wm. H. Byram reports: The outlook is quite 
good, and many large buildings are contemplated this season. ‘here is a scarcity of 
good mechanics. 

The following are under way at present: The Fort Smith Opera Honse, three- 
stories, 67 by 140 feet, stores in front, brick, tin roof, steam heat, etc. Building alone 
will cost $45,000; with site $80,000; foundation in; J. B. McElatrick & Son, of St. 
Louis, architects; Wm. H. Byram, superintendent; N. L. Wickwire, of St. Louis, Mo., 
contractor; building to be completed by October 1. For Herman Baer, two-story frame 
dwelling 34 by 50 feet, stone foundation, tin roof; cost $4,000; under way; Nier, Hogg 
& Byram, Kansas City, Mo., and Fort Scott, architects; J. R. Stephens, builder. For 
Geo. H. Lyman, two-story frame dwelling, 32 by 60 feet, stone foundation, tin roof; cost 
$4,200; Mr. Ward, contractor; Nier, Hogg & Byram, architects. For Fort Smith and 
Sebastin county, two-story and basement court house and city hall, 102 by 82 feet, pressed 
brick, cutstone and terra-cotta trimmings, slate roof, galvanized iron cornice, Ruttan 
system of heating; cost $52,000; M. J. Brennan, of St. Louis, Mo, contractor. We 
have recently finished the public school building at a cost of $30,000. Have projected a 
brick office and residence building, 20 by 80 feet, for Dr. W. W. Bailey; cost $5,000. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—Architect H. W. Matson reports: Three-story store 
building, 51 by 105 feet, Philadelphia pressed brick, cutstone and terra-cotta trimmings, 
plate and stained glass, elevators ; cost $12,000; plans prepared. 

Architects Wing & Mahurin report: For Mace Long and George W. Pixley, 
five-story stone front business block, 85 by 140 feet; cost $40,000; one-half now under 
way. 

Frankfort, Ky.—Architects McDonald Bros., of Louisville, report: Brick 
and stone building for Kentucky Normal School for colored people; cost $10,000; plans 
ready for bids. 

Architect C. L. Clark, of Louisville, reports: Masonic Hall building to cost $18,000. 


Greenville, Pa.—Architects Kanengeiser & Kling, of Youngstown, Ohio, 
report: Peter Saul, two-story frame dwelling, 30 by 48 feet; cost $2,500; projected. 
For Dr. Martin, two-story frame dwelling, 34 by 48 feet ; cost $4,500; projected. For 
N. E. Tillottson, two-story frame dwelling, 33 by 50 feet; cost $5,000; projected. 

Huntington, W. Va.—Architect James King reports: Present condition of 
the building trades gcod, and outlook favorable for a good season’s business. For city of 
Huntington, two-story and basement pressed brick school building, 118 by 83 feet, stone 
basement and trimmings, slate roof ; cost $19,000 ; under way; James F. Hoback, builder, 
For Mrs. S. Ziegler, two-story stone and brick building, 34 by 63 feet, slate roof; cost 
$5,000; under way; Robt. Shore, builder. For Messrs. Fox & Brown, two two-story 
frame and redwood shingle dwellings, 28 by 50 feet; cost $1,700 each; under way ; 
Robt. Shore, builder. For Titus & Emmons, block of eight brick and stone, two-story, 
dwellings ; cost $9,000; under way; Robt. Shore builder. For T. J. Prichard, M. D., 
two-story frame dwelling; cost $2,000. For First Baptist Congregation, frame church 
building, shingle trimming, stained glass, etc. ; cost $3,000; projected. Robert Shore 
has the contract for a $3,000 building for the Huntingten fire department. 

Hutchinson, Kan.—Architect A. B. Howatt reports: Outlook fair. For 
G. W. Carpenter, two-story brick livery stable, 50 by 150 feet ; cost $6,000; contract not 
let. For Young Bros., two-story stone store building, 25 by 100 feet; cost $7,000; con- 
tract not let. For J. R. Price, one and one-half-story frame dwelling, 30 by 48 feet; 
cost $2,700; not let. For J. G. Malcolm, M. D., one-story frame cottage, 37 by 57 feet; 
cost $2,200; under way; ‘Thompson & Hanna, builders. 

Architects Van Brunt & Howe, of Kansas City, Mo., prepared plans for Messrs. 
Ott & Tewksbury, of Topeka, for a three-story hotel building, 97 by 130 feet, brick, stone 
trimmings ; cost $50,000; Bowers & Bryan, of Topeka, Kan., contractors, A, B. Howatt, 
superintendent of construction; building under way; to be completed September 15, 
1887. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Architect W. F. Hackney reports: For the Schoo! Board, 
two school buildings, to cost about $40,000 each ; also additions to two other buildings, 
to cost about $10,000, and $15,000, respectively. For E. L. Martin, stone residence, to 
Cost $15,000 to $20,000. For James Thornton, stone dwelling ; cost $20,000 to $25,000. 
For Robert Fullerton, stone residence, to cost $60,000 to $75,000. For S. Curkener, 
brick residence ; cost $8,000. For J. C. Hooper, frame dwelling ; cost $5,000. For John 
Duvall, frame dwelling ; cost $5,000. 

Larned, Kan.—Architects Terry & Thompson, of Wichita, report; For J. V. 
Moffit and M. W. Levy, hotel, 75 by 110 Let: cost $30,000; J. V. Majors, contractor. 

Little Roek, Ark.—An immense cotton seed oil mill is about to be erected, 
by southern oil men, in the south end of town, at a cost of $150,000. Noah Hamlet has 
the contract for the brickwork, and the Smith-Vaile machinery will be put in. 

The ‘“‘ Benjamin” Block is to be repaired and remodeled, anda three-story addition 
is to be built in the rear; cost $20,000; H. G. Allis, St. Louis, Mo., owner; Thos, 
Harding, architect ; individual contracts. Mr, Harding has also prepared plans for 
alterations Lutheran Church, to cost $15,000. 

Louisville, Ky.—Architect D. X. Murphy reports: For H. Bishop, office 
building, to cost $24,000. : 

Architect Henry Wolters reports: Plans in preparation for a depot at Memphis, 
Tenn., and a court house at Birmingham, Ala. 

Architects McDonald Bros. report: Addition to Calvary Church, 60 by 40 feet, 
stone ; cost $60,000, For Chestnut street Christian Church, 50 by go feet, brick, stone 
trimmings; cost $15,000. For Third English Lutheran Church, frame Sunday school- 
room; cost $8,000. For Kentucky University, medical school lecture rooms, etc. ; cost 
$12,000. 

Architects Maury & Haupt report: For Jas. Leech, block of dwellings, 75 by 120 
feet; cost $20,000. For C. Johnson, residence; cost $6,500. For C. K. Crawford, 
residence ; cost $7,500. For W.C. Hutchins, residence ; cost $14,000. 

Architect Chas. D. Meyer reports ; For J. Verhoeff, Jr., brick and stone dwelling ; 
cost $8,000; Kimbell Bros., contractors. 

Architect C. A. Curtin reports: Making plans for remodeling Jefferson County Jail 
building, at Louisville ; cost $7,500. 

Architects Maury & Haupt report: McFarren Memorial Church building, 80 by ? 
feet, stone, Gothic style, hardwood finish, steam heat, etc. ; cost $100,000, For T. L. 
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Jefferson, block of dwellings, 200 by 72 feet, stone, pressed brick and terra-cotta, hard- 
wood finish; cost $49,000. For Chas. Strater, stone and pressed brick residence, 41 by 
54 feet, steam heat, hardwood finish ; cost $10,000, 

Architects McDonald Bros. report: For Third English Lutheran Church, frame 
lecture room, 30 by 75 feet; cost $4,800. 

Lyons, Kan.—Architect I.. M. Wood, of Topeka, reports: Block of brick 
stores, 300 by 80 feet; cost $100,c00; plans in preparation; not let. For Butler, Shum- 
way & Co., block of brick stores, 50 by 80 feet ; cost $30,000; plans in preparation ; not 
let. For W. T Nicholas, office building, 25 by 100 feet; cost $12,000; plans in prepara- 
tion: not let. 

Macomb, Hll.—Architects Furber & Churchill have prepared plans for the School 
Board for a school house, to cost $20,000; building under way, and to be completed 
November 1. 

Mobile. Ala.—Building business is at present at a standstill. 

Architect Jas. H. Hutchison reports: For Fred Johnson, two one-story frame 
cottages, 32 by 60 feet; cost $4,200; under way; Ferdinand Meyer, one-story frame 
cottage, 31 by 68 feet; cost $2,700; taking bids. For Theo. Guesnard, two-story frame 
double tenement, slate roof; cost $5,700; under way; J. P. Einrich & Son, builders. 
For E. G. Draper, two-story frame dwelling; cost $4,700; Wm. O. Pond & Son, 
builders. For John W. Black, repairs, etc.; cost $3,500; Wm.S. Foster, contractor. 
For Adam Glass, warehouse; cost $2,200; under way. For P. J. Collins, two-story 
dwelling; cost $3,600; taking bids. For F. Meyer, repairs, etc. ; cost $2,500; under 
way. 

Morganville, Ky.—Architects Reid Bros., of Evansville, Ind., report: For 
National Bank of Union county, brick and terra-cotta bank building, 32 by 65 feet , cost 
$6,500: under way ; John McCorkly, builder. 

New Corporations.—The Chicago Edison Company ; capital stock, $500,000 ; 
to furnish electric heat, light and power; John M. Clark, John B. Drake and Robert T. 
Lincoln, incorporators. The New York Corrugating Company, of New York City; 
capital stock, $22,000; Henry M. Warren, Lewis Moss and Jas. Gowdy, New York 
City, and Harlan P, Lloyd, 56 Johnston Building, and L. Lew Sagendorf, Cincinnati, O., 
incorporators. ‘The Central Electric Company, of Chicago, Ill. ; capital stock, $10,000 ; 

T. Greene, Geo. A. McKinlock, 38 La Salle street, and Wm. H. McKinlock, 
incorporators, The Solid Rock Asphalt Company, of Camden, N. J.; canital stock, 
$500,000; Thos. ‘T. Tasker, Sr., 921 Arch street; Malcolm Macleod and Edwin N, 
Yelland, all of Philadelphia, Pa., incorporators, The Victor Safe and Lock Company, 
of Cincinnati, O.; capital stock, $100,000; Geo. C. McDermott, Thos. S. Spivey, 130 
West Ninth street; J. Wm. Johnson, W. W. Dyar, and W. H. Jones, incorporators. 
The Safety-Latch Door Company, at St. Louis, Mo. ; capital stock, $1,000,000; for the 
manufacture of automatic elevated doors ; incorporators, Henry T. Mudd, Richard D. 
Thaxton and Henry J. Voe. The Milwaukee avenue Electrical Company, of Chicago, 
Ill.; capital stock, $30,000; Alfred L. Baker, 79 Clark street; Chas. R. Webster and 
Wm. W. Case, incorporators. The Liberty Brick Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, 
Ill.; capital stock, $50,000; Henry M. Brady, Patrick J. Conway and Jacob Semmel- 
haack, incorporators; Attorney, Edw. Maher. 122 La Salle street. The Shields and 
Brown Company, of New York City; capital stock, $25,000; Henry W. Johns. 87 
Maiden lane, Fredk. E. Brown, New York City, and Jas. H. Shields, Chicago, IIl., 
incorporators. The Standard Gas Machine Company, of Chattanooga, Tenn., has been 
organized with a capital stock of $100,000; President, John G. Anderson. The Dark 
Holiow Limestone Company, of Hallowell, Me.; capital stock, $60,000; President, Jos. 
R. Bodwell, Hallowell ; ‘Treasurer, George Doyle, New York City. Chicago Wire and 
Iron Company, at Chicago, Ill.; capital stock, $50,000; incorporators, Eben B. Smith, 
Frank P. Smith and Willis B. Smith. The American Scotch Granite Company, of 
Saratoga (P. O. Saratoga Springs, N. Y.); capital stock, $50,000; Scott Barton, Rufus 
G. Fuller, Horace H. Nye, Stanley H. Bevins and George V. B. Frost, incorporators. 
The Alsip Brick Company, of Chicago, Ill., has been incorporated; capital stock, 
$255,000; Frank Alsip, Wm. H. Alsip, 482 Marshfield ave., and Frank B. Alsip, 
incorporators. The New York Anderson Pressed-Brick Company, at Chicago, IIl. ; 
capital stock, $200,000; incorporators, J. C. Anderson, Elisha Gray, S. R. Bingham, 
F. D. Everett and J. C. Cushman. The Reliance Wire Works Company, Limited, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., has been incorporated ; capital stock, $20,000; Frank A. Hall, W. N 
Fitzgerald and O, F. Lindman, 369 Broadway, incorporators. The Michigan Cement 
Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., has been incorporated ; capital stock, $300,000; John 
Johnston, Wm. H. Hearding, Wm. E. Sawyer, 319 Prospect avenue, Benj. J. Miller 
and J. R. Birtheler, incorporators. The Wichita Terra-Cotta Lumber Company, of 
Wichita, Kan., has been incorporated ; capital stock, $20,000 ; Amos L. Ranch, Clement 
T. Meyer, Robert M. Jack, Wm. M. Ranch and others, incorporators. The Converse 
Heating Company, at Chicago; capital stock, $10,000; for the manufacture of stoves, 
furnaces, and heating appliances and apparatus ; incorporators, Lyman P. Converse, 
Peter Fish and E. L. Barber. The Silexin Manufacturing Company, at East St. Louis; 
capital stock, $25,000; for the manufacture of silicia; incorporators, Arthur M. Read, 
Charles B. Mason, Henry V. Kent and Nelson C. Robbins. The Brown & James 
Heating Company, at Chicago; capital stock, $25,000; for the manufacture of water 
heaters and furnaces ; incorporators, Royal F. Brown, Charles B. James and James B. 
L. Gascoigne. The Woodland Brownstone Company, of Montclair, N. J., has been 
incorporated. Capital stock, $15,000. A. Howard Pelaubet, Newark ; Lewis Dawkins 
and Joseph A. Pelaubet, Bloomfield, incorporators. The Illinois Automatic Door-Bell 
Company, at Chicago ; capital stock, $10,000 ; for manufacturing ; incorporators, Richard 
A. Allen, Charles F. Sinclair and A, J. Scarborough. The Chicago Wood Ornamenting 
Company, at Chicago ; capital stock, $15,000; incorporators, Spencer L. Davis, Edward 
W. Alleigh and Campbell Allison. 


Newton, Kan.—Architect W. L. Ross reports: I will not attempt to describe 
any buildings at this time as I am not doing much myself at present but expect to put up 
some good buildings soon. There is quite a building boom here, two fine hotels going up, 
some six or eight business houses and a number of residences which I am not prepared to 
describe. This is one of the best towns of its size in Kansas, and bids fair to make a city 
of considerable importance. | think they claim about nine thousand inhabitants, three 
weekly newspapers and two dailies, and are arranging for another daily to start soon, 
three railroads with indications of three more being built to this place this season. Prices 
of labor fair and each branch is well represented. 


Orbisonia, Pa.—Architects Kanengeiser & Kling, of Youngstown, Ohio, 
report: For J. J. Crowther, two blocks of double frame houses, 28 by 45 feet; cost 
$4,000; projected. 

Owensboro, Ky.—Architects Reid Bros., of Evansville, Ind., report : Baptist 
church, Sunday school and class rooms, 39 by 88 feet, two stories, slate roof; cost 
$7,500; contracts not let. 


Petersburg, Ill.—Architect George H. Helmle, of Springfield, reports: For 
Miller Aiken, seven-room frame dwelling, 40 by 36 feet ; cost $3,000; projected. 


Salt Lake City, Utah.—Architect R. Kletting reports: Outlook promising. 
For Matt Cullen, five-story and basement hotel building, 153 by 51% feet, with rear 
building, 90 by 26 feet, two-stories high, brick, stone front, gravel roof; cost $100,000 ; 

lastering commenced. For L, C. Karrick, three-story and basement store and office 
puilding. 28 by 100 feet, brick, pressed brick and stone front ; cost $15,000; foundation 
in. For School District, one-story brick school building, 41 by 64 feet; cost $3,200; 
walls up. For L. Post, remodeling two-story residence ; cost $2,000; plans under way. 


Sheffield, Ala.—Architects Maury & Haupt, of Louisville, Ky., report: For 
W. L. Chambers, three-story bank building, 25 by 120 feet, stone, brick and terra-cotta, 
iron channels, beams, etc., closets and bath, felt roof, hardwood finish and tiling, hot air 
heat, electric lighting ; cost $15,000; commenced May 15. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Building permits issued during the month of May valued at 
$5,000, and upwards were as follows: P. Oehler, two-story brick store and dwelling, 36 
by 71 feet; cost $6,000; C. Weiner, builder. A. Cooper, six two-stdry brick dwellings, 
105 by 48 feet; cost $15,000; A Cooper, builder. J. Gugerty, two-story dwelling, 22 by 
68 feet ; cost $6,000; J. Guegerty, builder. Mrs. M. A. Field, two-story brick dwelling, 
22 by 40 feet; cost $5,000; J. W. Wilson, builder. Miss L. Homer, two-story brick 
dwelling, 30 by 60 feet; cost $15,000; Gerhard & Son, builders. D. Houser, two-story 
brick dwelling, 30 by 60 feet ; cost $15,000; Gerhard & Son, builders. J. D. McLure, 
two-story brick store and dwelling, 63 by 65 feet; cost $20,0co; F.S. Green, builder. 
Mrs. E. Gresser, two-story brick flats, 44 by 54 feet; cost $7,500; sublet. Wm. 
Renshaw, two-story brick store and dwelling, 75 by 58 feet; cost $8,000; sublet. 
Anheuser, Bush Brewing Company, two-story brick warehouse, 97 by 150 feet; cost 
$10,000; sublet. Mrs. L. A. McFarland, two-story brick dwelling, 30 by 58 feet; cost 
$6,500; sublet. H. Feuerbach, three one-story brick dwellings, 17 by 44 feet; cost 
$6,000 ; H. Feuerbach, builder. Wm. M. Hutton, two-story frame dwelling, 40 by 54 feet ; 
cost $5,800; C. Johnson, builder. R.S. Brookings, two-story brick dwelling, 44 by 46 
feet ; cost $10,000. F.S. Green, builder. F.W. Paramore, two-story brick dwelling, 
39 by 44 feet; cost $5,500; sublet. American Central Insurance Company, alterations 
to six-story brick building, 46 by 100 feet ; cost $100,000; H. Melburn, builder. Wm. 
S. Schotten, 50 by 133 feet ; cost $8,000; H. Wuechen builder. F. W. Paramore, two- 
story frame dwelling 21 by 42 feet; cost $9,000; sublet. J.O.Connel, three two-story 
brick dwellings, 50 by 60 feet ; cost $6,0.0; M. Conley, builder. R. Stecher, two-story 
brick cooper shop, 118 by 121 feet; cost $10,000; B. Webber, builder. F. Yealman, 
two-story brick dwelling, 24 by 37 feet; cost $5,000; Chelsman & Kristie, builders. 
Alton Box Company, two-story brick factory building, 58 by 33 feet ; cost $8,000 ; sublet. 
W. F. Stugueson, two-story brick dwelling, 40 by 28 feet; cost $5,000; J. B. Lindsley & 
Son, builders. Dr. W. J. Harris, two-story brick dwelling, 30 by 42 feet; cost $6,000 ; 
J. B. Lindsley & Son, builders. H. Campbell, three-story brick warehouse, 28 by 100 
feet ; cost $9,000; J. B. Lindsley & Son, builders. J. Martin, two-story brick dwelling, 
24 by 61 feet; cost $8,000; Anderson & Bro., builders. J. E. Kanne, two-story brick 
dwelling, 44 by 45 feet; cost $5,000. J. B. Lindsley & Son, six two-story brick dwellings, 

6 by 44 feet ; cost $10,000; J. B. Lindsley & Son, builders. D. K. Ferguson, two-story 
brick dwelling, 28 by 65 feet; cost $6,500; R. P. McClure, builder. C. E. Nixdorff, 
two-story brick dwelling, 28 by 24 feet; cost $6,500; Francisco & Sangumett, builders. 

E. Koch, two-story brick store and dwelling, 37 by 78 feet; cost $8,000; Klute & 
Hildebrand, builders. Mrs. S. B. Scudder, four two-story brick tenements, 56 by 44 
feet; cost $5,000; H. E, Fryday, builder. E. V. P. Ritter, two-story brick dwelling, 
3¢ by 45 feet; cost $6,000; Lester & Halley, builders. M. Deckelmann, two-story brick 
jealian: 22 by 67 feet; cost $6,000; A. Dietz, builder. G. O. Hall, two-story brick 
dwelling, 23 by 55 feet; cost $6,000; H. E. Roach, builder. Mrs. F. E. Fisher, two- 
story brick dwelling, 42 by 50 feet ; cost $6,500; H. Kohlmeyer & Son, builders. R.W. 
Shapleigh, two-story brick dwelling, 39 by 40 feet ; cost $9,000; F. Hallemeyer, builder. 
Urseline Academy, three-story school te’ Fad 78 by 57 feet ; cost $14,000; W. C. Papp, 
builder. Mrs. M.C. Johnson, three-story brick dwelling, 21 by 55 feet; cost $5,000; 
A. E. Cook, builder. B. Brontio & Co., two-story brick dwelling, 36 by 60 feet; cost 
$7,400; L. Horman, builder. Commercial Building Company, eight-story office building, 
127 by 116 feet; cost$400,000; sublet. Mound City R’y Co., one-story brick shop, 113 
by 145 feet ; cost $5,000; J. O. Malley, builder. E. Riecker, two-story brick flats, 25 by 
84 feet ; cost $8,000 ; H. R. Becker, builder. L. W.Bushmann, block of brick dwellings, 
71 by 35 feet ; cost $8,000; F. M. Easterday, builder. 


[Continued on page xiv.] 





The Jackson Heat-saving and Ventilating-Grate. 








ComMBINED GRATE AND FURNACE. 


HEATING ON ONE OR TWO FLOORS. 


Greatest variety of rich and chaste designs in plain or oxidized [ron, Steel, 
Nickel-Plate, Electro-Bronze, Solid Brass, or Bronze. Largest rooms in coldest 
climates thoroughly heated. Out-door air warmed by the heat wasted in ordinary 
grates, and introduced, producing perfect ventilation and equable temperature, with- 
out drafts. In use everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues. 


. EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRo., 
— VIEW. 50 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 








THR HANRY DIBBLBK GO. Ghicago Agents. 
266 AND 268 WABASH AVENUE. 
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AETNA IRON WORKS 


Cor. Kingsbury and Ohio Sts., 
Cuicaco, Ic. 


CLARK, RAFFEN & CO., Proprietors, 


WROUGHT IRON BEAMS, 
GIRDERS, 
SILLS, SHUTTERS, 
RAILINGS, GRATINGS, 


VAULT, SIDEWALK AND PLATFORM LIGHTS, 


And Every Description of 


lron Work for Buildings. 


COLUMNS, 
LINTELS, 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Union Brass Architectural Works, 


91-93 Onto St., CHICAGO. 


ARTISANS IN STRUCTURAL & ORNAMENTAL 
BRONZE AND BRASS. 


CAST AND ELECTRO BAS-RELIEF PANELS. 
PORTRAIT AND DECORATIVE MEDALLIONS. 


Bank and Office Screens, 
Elevator Enclosures, 
Metallic Art Tile, 
ANTIQUE BRONZE, BRASS AND STEEL PLATING. 


“Utility” Double Acting Spring Hinges, 
Railings and Gates, 
Wickets and Easels. 


— Designs and Estimates Furnished. 











S. P. Ery, President. 
E. C. Exuis, Sec’y and Treas. 


The Minnesota Granite Co. 
=—GRANITE== 


For Monumental, Architectural and Mural Work. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


N. C. Hinspateg, Vice-Pres, and Gen’! Mgr. 
W.R. HinspDAce, Sup’t of Construction. 














20 aND 22 West PoLk STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


Polishing for Building and Monumental Work a specialty. 


Quarries at Hinsdale, St. Louis Co, Minn, 











HIS is the perfected form of portable Roofing, manufac- 

tured by us for the past twenty-seven years, and is now 
in use upon roofs of Factories, Foundries, Cotton Gins, 
Chemical Works, Railroad Bridges, Cars, Steamboat Decks, 
etc., in all parts of the world. 

Supplied ready for use, in rolls containing 200 square 
feet, and weighs, with Asbestos Roof Coating, about 85 
pounds to 100 square feet. 

Is adapted for all climates and can be readily applied 
by unskilled workmen. Samples and Descriptive Price List 
free by mail. 





H. W. Johns Manufacturing Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


H. W. Johns’ Fire and Waterproof Asbestos Sheathing, Build- 
ing Felt, Asbestos Steam Packings, Boiler Coverings, Liquid 
Paints, Fireproof Paints, etc. WULCABESTON. 
Molded Piston-Rod Packing, Rings, Gaskets, 
Sheet Packing, etc. 


175 Randolph St., CHICAGO. 


PHILADELPHIA. LONDON. 


ENW YORK. 





Endolithic Marble Company 


DEALERS IN AND 


——=-MARBLES. 


FANCY DECORATIVE 








These marbles, which have been so success- 
fully used in the East in many of the finest 


residences, office and public buildings, are now 




















permanently 

SHOW ROOMS: placed in this WESTERN 

125 Fifth Avenue. market. They OFFICE: 

WORKS: ff 

offer an oppor- 

337 E. 27th St. PP 175 Dearborn St., 

NEW YORK. tunity for fin- CHICAGO. 

ish and color 








effect hitherto unattainable, except at great cost. 
The Endolithic marbles are, without doubt, the 
latest and best material for Floors, Dados, Friezes, 
Bathroom and Vestibule Walls, Mantel Facings 
and Hearths, etc. 
any design in permanent colors below the surface 


They can be decorated with 


of the marble, and polished. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
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South Evanston, Ell.—Architect Otto H. Matz, of Chicago, is preparing 
plans for E. W. Griffin for a brick and frame residence, to cost $6,0c0. 


Springfield, Ell.—Architect George H. Helmle reports: Outlook favorable. 
For George Pasfield, three-story pressed brick and stone store and office building, 47 by 
70 feet; cost $22,000; projected; plans completed. For Leonard Mathies, brick and 
stone store and flats, 72 by 60 feet; cost $9,000; under way ; Wicks Bros. and Hollings 
& Son, builders. For Hugo Thoma, three-story pressed brick and stone store building, 
25 by 65 feet; cost $7,000; under way; H. Bettenhaus, builder. For Rosanna Miller, 
two-story pressed brick and stone store building, 30 by 60 feet ; cost $6,000 ; J. L. Powell, 
builder. For Gus. Kuorn, two-story brick and stone store building, 25 by 65 feet ; cost 
$4,500; projected ; drawings completed. Fo: Geo. L. Blood, three-story brick and stone 
store building, 33 by 60 feet; cost $4,800; projected; drawings completed. For Thayer 
& Cappo, two-story addition to woolen mills, 40 by 75 feet ; cost $4,000; E. F. Gehlman, 
builder. For T. C. Kimber, two-story dwelling. 40 by 40 feet; cost $6,500; J. L. 
Powell, builder ; heating and wood mantels not yet contracted for. For G. A. Kimber, 
two-story dwelling, 30 by 32 feet; cost $2,500; J. C. Whipple, builder. For J. N. 
Gatton, two-story dwelling, 40 by 40 feet; cost $3,200; under way; Bush & McKee, 
builders. For W. C. Sommers, two-story dwelling, 32 by 50 feet; cost $3,500; J. L. 
Powell, builder. For Peter Halfen, two-story dwelling, 30 by 48 feet; cost $2,500; 
projected ; drawings completed. For Board of Education, four-room brick and stone 
school building ; cost $10,000; projected; drawings completed. Also improvements on 
old school building ; cost $3,600 ; oe work. 

St. Cloud, Minn.—Architect A. E. Hussey reports: For Hon. J. P. Wilson, 
two and one-half story and basement brick-veneered residence, 32 by 70 feet; native 
pressed brick, shingle roof, hardwood finish ; cost $10,000; under way; H. Husback, 
superintendent ; day work. For First Baptist Church, frame building, with gallery and 
stone basement, 52 by 76 feet; cost $8,000; under way; Kopp & Delaney, builders. 
For school board, First Ward school building, 84 by 69 feet ; native brick, granite trim- 
mings, two-stories and basement ; Ruttan system of heating, ventilating and dry closets ; 
cost $16,000 ; under way ; Kropp Bros., contractors. For N. Lahr, block of two stores ; 
pressed brick fronts, granite trimmings, two stories high, 42 by 80 feet; cost $5,000; 
under way; A. Larson, contractor. For J. E. West, addition, 44 by 120 feet, to four- 
story hotel, brick-veneer; cost $20,0co; carpenter work by the day; A. Larson, brick 
contractor. For F. R. Bushkirk, two-story frame dwelling; cost $3,000; under way ; 
John J. Wall, contractor. 


St. Paul, Minn.—Architect A. F. Gaugerreports: For Mr. Fogelberg, two-story 
brick veneer building, 28 by 48 feet, Kasota stone; cost $7,000. For Joseph Harrison, 
two-story and basement frame dwelling, 32 by 48 feet; cost $5,000. 

Architect J. W. Stevens gives as work being done and to be done by him this season 
the Model Steam Laundry building, on Sixth and John streets, to cost $15,000 ; a residence 
for Mrs. B. W. Davidson, on Summit avenue near Mackubin, to cost $20,000 ; blocks for 
N.R. Frost, on Western avenue, at $7,500, and on Fourth street, at $8,000; residences 
for S. B. Gault, on Holly avenue, $10,000; for F. W. Anderson, on Lincoln avenue, 
$5,000; for F. D. Hager, on Virginia avenue, $15,000, with a barn at $5,000; for Nathan 
Ford, on Dayton avenue, $10,000 ; and one for the architect himself, on Holly avenue, at 
$s,000. In addition to this he has under way plans for the new six-story business block 
of Mr. Mayall, on Jackson street, to cost $40,000; a like building for DeCoster & Clark, 
in the same locality, to cost $40,000; an office for Stone & Morton, on Robert street, 
$5,000. The addition to the First Baptist church on Waucouta street, in the form of a 
chapel, has also been built by Mr. Stevens, at a cost of $18,000; completed this spring. 
In the new town or division known as North St. Paul, about which so much has lately 
been written, Mr. Stevens is planning work to amount to fully $125,000; this includes a 
hotel, stores and offices, and dwellings. 

Architects Wilcox & Johnston, the central building of Macalester College, corner 
Summit and Snelling avenues, to cost $35,c00 ; the city and county hospital, two pavilions 
fronting Jefferson boulevard, brick and stone; cost $50,000. Additions to Van Buren 
school, Dayton’s Bluff, brick, stone trimmings, eight school rooms ; cost $29,500. Resi- 
dence A. H. Wilder, Tiffany brick and brownstone; cost $50,000. Residence T. L. 
Schurmeier, Crocus Hill, Chicago pressed brick and brownstone. Residence R. R. Dorr, 
Crocus Hill, stone and brick; cost $20,000. Residence J. ‘T. McMillan, Wabasha Hill, 
brick and brownstone; cost $15,000. Residence George C. Stone, Central park, brick 
and brownstone ; cost $27,000. Residence Messrs. Bement and Cary, Central park, brick 
and brownstone; cost $18,000. Residence R. B. Wheeler, corner Avon and Summit 
avenue, Residence Mrs. Campbell, corner Prospect and Vine streets, frame ; cost $8,000. 
Residence G. O. Nettleton, Pleasant avenue frame; cost $8,500. Block of residences for 
William C, Riley, brick and brownstone, corner Nina and Laurel avenues ; cost $60,000. 
Block of residences for Dr. Wharton, Tenth street near Jackson, brick and stone ; cost 
$20,000. At the corner of Dayton and Virginia avenues ‘‘ The Aberdeen”’ is to be 
erected, seven-stories high and basement, fireproof, red sandstone and brick. The apart- 
ments will be fitted up with every modern convenience, strict attention to ventilation will 
be paid, heated throughout by steam and lighted by both gas and electricity. There will 
be many balconies projecting from the stories above the first and upon the roof, which 
will be tiled. 

Architect H. S, Treherne is busy at work upon the plans for combined club house, 
apartment building, natatorium and cavalry headquarters. It will be about 300 by 150 


feet in size, a part‘of it three and a part five stories in height ; the total cost of the build- 
ing alone will be about $250,000. It will not commence before fall. 

Architect E. S. Radcliff has under way a residence for F. J. Schultz on Grant street, 
near the residence of William R. Merriam, to cost $16,000; one for Adam Worley, in 
West St. Paul, to cost $6,000; another for J. P. Hawley, on Portland avenue, to cost 
$7,000; one for Thomas Riley, on Laurel avenue, to cost $12,000; and one for W. B. 

3anks to cost about $10,000. He is also preparing plans for a block of ten tenements for 
Mr. Banks to cost $30,000, and for a block of stores at Merriam Park to cost $12,000, 
to be owned by Chamberlain & Brainerd. 

Architect D. W. Millard: A block for H. H. Herbst on Chestnut and West Seventh, 
to cost $6,500; a residence on Holly avenue for M. G. Brown, to cost $8,009 ; another 
on Grand avenue, for L. ‘T. Lawton, $8,000. ‘ 

Architects Hodgson & Stem: An apartment building at the corner of Tenth and St. 
Peter, built by J. R. McMurran ; it will be five stories high, of stone and brick, the first 
floor to be devoted to stores, the remainder to apartments ; each apartment will contain 
from eight to ten rooms. There will be a regular steam heating and electric service 
throughout ; the cost will be $125,000. For E. Felderhauser, fifteen houses, built of 
brick, stone and terra-cotta, with tile roofs ; the court formed by the houses will be fitted 
up as a park ; a central plant will furnish steam heating and electric lighting; the total 
cost will be $135,000. Three houses are to be built for the same party on Nelson avenue 
at $15,000, For J. R. McMurran, residence at St. Anthony Park, $25,000. ‘Tenement 
houses for J. P. Gribben and J. J. Watson, $20,000; residences for themselves at Holly 
and Kent, $14,000. A block for J. R. McMurran at $25,000. The Como Hotel and Club 
House, $25,000. Four houses for McClung & McMurran, on Langford and Breda 
avenues, $20,000. Residences, for J. J. McCardy at Dayton and Kent, $8,000; for H. 
P. Rugg, on Summit, between Selby and Nina, $30,000; for A. B. Wilgus, West St. 
Paul, $8,000; for F. S. Kirkpatrick, on Holly avenue, $7,000. 

Architects Wirth & Haas: Central Park Methodist church will be a notable one. 
It is being built at the corner of Minnesota and Twelfth streets, of Dresbach stone, with 
a foundation of Bayfield standstone. The cost of the building alone will be $45,000, the 
total cost of the completed structure, with all the furnishings, $80,000. The firm has also 
been building the Espy block on Fourth street, a fine building of Kettle river sandstone, 
with Bayfield trimmings and attractive carving. The cost is about $20,000. Among the 
other buildings by this firm are: A residence for Fred S. Bryant on Portland avenue, 
$6,000; one for Samuel Magoffin on Summit avenue, to cost $15,000; a residence for 
Mr. Bishop on Summit avenue, to cost $12,000; a residence at Hamline for Géorge H. 
Hazzard, to cost $10,000, and other buildings of less value in different parts of the city. 

Architects Hamilton, Zschocke & Turner: Block of stores and flats, Concord street, 
for W. Berlandi, $20,000; German Catholic church, Robie and Hall, $16,500; block of 
three houses on Exchange street for W. Barteau, $15,000; residence for Jacob Hammer 
on Franklin street, two stories and basement, $7,000; five school houses for the city of 
South St. Paul, $4,000 each; warehouse for Griggs Bros. on Fillmore avenue, $12,000 ; 
double store building for Whitwell Bros. on Ducas street, $12,000; three-story double 
stores and flats for Mr. Highhouse on Dakota avenue, $13,500; residence on St. Anthony 
Hill, cost $15,000; ten houses for Paul Martin, West St. Paul, cost $1,500 each. 

Topeka, Kan.—Contracts for stone, iron and brickwork on the central building 
of the Kansas State Capitol will be let June. McDonald Bros., architects, Louisville, 
Ky., or Secretary of State, Topeka, may be addressed. 

Warren, QOhio.—Architects Kanengeiser & Kling, of Youngstown, report: 
For J. M. Thurman, two-story brick store building, 20 by 70 feet ; projected ; cost not 
estimated. 

Watertown, Minn.—Architect H. G. Carter, of St. Paul, reports: Brick 
and stone opera house building ; cost $20,000; work to commence at once, 

Wichita, Kan.—Architects Terry & Thompson, report: For J. C. Mossman, 
two two-story frame dwellings; cost $5,000; G. W. Loser and J. S. Moad, builders. 
For Joseph Mossbacher, two-story frame dwelling ; cost $7,000; H. W. Finch, builder. 
For M. L, Garver, two-story brick dwelling ; cost $9,000; Jackson & Plank, builders. 
For A. W. Bitting, two-story brick dwelling ; cost $15,000; sublet. For M. P. Barnes 
& Son, three-story business block, brick and cutstone, roo by 110 feet ; cost $30,000 ; 
sublet. For J. A. Jones, two story frame dwelling; cost $6,000. For G. M. Boyd, two- 
story frame dwelling ; cost $6,000; day work. For Mrs. C. A. Fitzgerald, two-story 
frame dwelling ; cost $5,500; J. A. Nixon, builder. For Finlay Ross, two-story brick 
dwelling ; cost $9,000; J.S. Moad, builder. For Dr. Wm. A. Jordan, two-story frame 
dwelling; cost $5,000; sublet. For Wm_ Fletcher, two-story brick dwelling; cost 
$11,000. For Wm. Fletcher, four-story office building, 50 by 140 feet; brick and cut- 
stone; cost $60,000; sublet. For Baughman & Fruman, two-story hack barn, 75 by 120 
feet; brick and cutstone; cost $15,000; sublet. For Schweiter & Mossbacher, three- 
story brick business block, 75 by 110 feet; cost $25,000. For J. R. Snively, two-story 
frame dwelling; cost $7,000. For Arthur Lefevre, two-story frame dwelling; cost 
$4,000; J. A. Nixon, builder. For Midland R. R. Co., two frame dwellings ; cost 
$3,000; Whitcomb & White, builders. For O. D. Kirk, two-story frame dwelling ; cost 
$6,000. For Fred Smith, two-story frame dwelling ; cost $2,500. For Mr. Brugger- 
mann, two-story frame dwelling; cost $2,500. For J. C. Bentley, two-story frame 
dwelling ; cost $7,000. 

Wyandotte, Mich.—Architects Van Leyen & Preston, of Detroit, report: 
For Wm. Smith, two-story frame dwelling, 29 by 52 feet; cost $5,000, 
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Also Wire Bank and Office Railing, 


WIRE WINDOW-GUARDS, 
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. The Fred. J. Meyers M’f’g Co. - 


=== WROUGHT-IRON FENCES, 
ROOF CRESTING, JAILS, AND ALL KINDS OF BUILDING IRON-WORK. 
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hours without attention. Compact. 
than the combined sales of al 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
SeAne BROs. 


STEAM HEATER 


The best and most complete House Heater in the world. 
Self-feeding, automatic, portable and saves all expense of 
brick-work. Most economical. Carries steam from 10 to 12 


high. Anti-clinker Peed Oc tapeatibe Weeeee = 
eaters. 


00 in ACTUAL USE 


all giving the best satisfaction. Estimates furnished on appli: 
cation. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Address 
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COMPETITION. 





Fda TO ARCHITECTS. 


PLANS FOR COURT HOUSE. 


The Board of Commissioners of Vanderburg county, 
Indiana, will receive competitive plans for a new court 
house for said county, at Evansville, Indiana, Architects 
competing will deposit their plans with the Auditor of said 
county, 0” or before the 15th day of Fune, 1887, at 4 
o’clock, P.M. 

The cost of the building completed must not exceed four 
hundred thousand dollars ($400,000) and must be con- 
structed strictly fireproof throughout the entire structure. 
Said court house is to be located upon a lot of ground 300 
by 300 feet square, and to have four fronts, with grand 
entrance fronting the streets bounding said jot or court house 
square. Said plans must be of a uniform method of presen- 
tation, drawn to a uniform scale of one-eighth (1%) of an inch 
to the foot, put up in portfolio form. Said drawings must 
be free from all coloring, and done only in black lines and 
pen shading. Each design shall consist of plans of founda- 
tions, each floor, roof, plan, transverse and longitudinal 
sections through the building. Elevations of the four 
fronts of said building with such details as will be neces- 
sary to clearly develop the principal parts of construction. 
Each design shall bear only the motto of the author. No 
plans will be considered which do not conform to these 
requirements. 

The Board of Commissioners will pay to the architects 
of the three best plans the following sums, to wit.: For 
No. 1, the sum of $500; for No. 2, the sum of $300; 
and for No. 3, the sum of $200; the said premiated plans 
to become the property of the county upon the payment 
of said premiums, with the right to use the whole, or any 
part, or any modification thereof, without further claim 
from the authors for compensation or employment. 

Carefully prepared detailed estimates of the cost of erect- 
ing and finishing the building will be required to accompany 
each plan submitted. 

The Board of Commissioners reserve the right to reject 
any and a!! plans submitted. 

By order of the Board of Commissioners. 

JAS D. PARVIN, 
Auditor Vanderburg County. 





7” ARCHITECTS. 


The Board of City Hall Trustees of Cincinnati invite 
competition in designs for a new city hall; all designs to be 
submitted on or before July 15, 1887. 

A plat of the ground to be occupied, and all other neces- 
sary information, will be furnished to architects desiring to 
compete upon application to the board. 

ROBERT ALLISON, President. 





Saneee PROPOSALS. 


FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF A HOTEL 


will be received at the office of the Sheffield Hotel Co., 
Sheffield, Alabama, until June 20,2 PM. Plans and speci- 
fications can be seen at company’s office at Sheffield, and at 
the office of H. Wolters, architect, Louisville, Ky. All 
proposals must be accompanied by a certified check of 
$1,000 payable to A. J. Moses. The right to reject any or 
all bids is reserved. 





southwark Foundry and Machine Company, 


Engineers, Machinists and Boiler Makers, 
~~ SOLE MAKERS 
Porter-Allen & Southwark 
Engines, 
Blowing & Reversing 
Engines, Steel & 
Hydraulic Machinery, 
Boilers, Tanks, 
and Gas Apparatus. 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED. 


- PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

































IMPORTANT 


To Architects, Builders, House Painters, Decorators, Boat 
Builders and Yachtsmen desiring an 


EXTREMELY DURABLE FINISH FOR WOOD. 


Are superior to any Var- 
nishes or Wood Finishes in 
the market, for the follow- 
ing reasons, viz. : 


INSIDE WORK, 


Requiring great Dura- 
bility, use No, 2 


ELASTICA FINISH. 


For OUTSIDE WORK, 


Requiring extreme Du- 
rability, use No. 1, 


ELASTICA FINISH. 


They possess more 
Body, Higher Lustre, 
Greater Resisting Prop- 
erties to Atmospheric 


MARK 


Influences, Action of 
Water and Alkali, are 
more Elastic, will not 
Scratch or Mar White, 
and are more Durable. 


Manufactured by STANDARD VARNISH WORKS, 
WORKS: D. ROSENBERG & SONS, 


RECISTERED 


FINISHES 


NO.1 &NO.Z. 











734-740 East 14th Street. 
OFFICE, 207 Awenue D, NEW YORK. 


733-739 East 13th Street , 
199-207 Avenue D. Send for Samples and full particulars. 








(yr OF COMMISSION 


FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE 


CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY BUILDING. 


No. 145 East Capirot Street, } 

WasuincTon, D.C , May 26, 1887. { 
Notice is hereby given to al! owners of building-stone 
quarries who choose to submit samples for the various stone 
works of the Congressional Library Building, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., to forward the same to this office, prepaid and 
carefully packed. They should consist of four (4) one (1) 
inch cubes, smoothly rubbed on all sides (not polished) ; 
two (2) eight (8) inch cubes, with one side quarry-faced, 
one side chiseled, one side hammer dressed, one side ten 
(10) cut work, one side bush-hammered, if granite, and one 

side polished. J. L. SMitHMEYsR, 
Architect Congressional Library Building. 





CHENEY & HEWLETT, 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 


Wrought and Cast Ironwork for Building Purposes, 


OFFICE, ROOM 1, 201 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


N. Cuengy.] Works: Greenpoint, L. I. [C. Hewett. 





THE 


CLEVELAND STONE Co. 





Buff and Blue, Amherst and Berea 
Sandstone, 





CURBING, FLAGGING AND BRIDGE STONE, 
SAWED STONE OF ALL KINDS. 
Offices, Wilshire Building, Cleveland, O. 


Branch Office, Cor. Erie and Kingsbury St., 
Chicago, Ill. 





SWooD MANTELS 


In Stoek or Made to Order. 














Tiles, Fireplace 


Grates, Fittings. 





GHAS. L. PAGER, 


337 & 339 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO. 





PRIZE MEDALISTS. 


Exhibitions of 1862, 1865, 1867, 1872, 1873, and only Award and Medal for Noiseless Steel Shutters at 
Philadelphia, 1876; Paris, 1878; and Melbourne, 1881. 


CLARK’S ORIGINAL PATENT NOISELESS 


a STEEL SHUTTERS ec: w~ ginges 


Improved Rolling Wood Shutters and Patent Metallic Venetian Blinds. 


Catalogues, Circulars, Price Lists, etc., on application. 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (LiMiTED), 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 
162 and 164 West 27th Street, New York. 








—o- 
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Gas Cooking and Heating Stoves, 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL IN USE. 


Over 100 different kinds. Suitable for Families, Hotels, Restaurants and 
Public Institutions. Laundry, Hatters’ and Tailors’ Heaters. Hot Plates, 
Warming Chests for Pantries, Hot Water Generators, etc. 


Onty A Matcu To Kinpite1t. No Coat. No Woop. No Asugs. No 
Smoxg. No Dust. No Lasor. No Dancgr. No Ovor. 


r *? im) ~“ ‘ | a ae i 
THE CLERK GAS ENGINE 
4 a a . 
Highest Award American Institute, N. Y., 1883. Silver Medal 
American Institute, N. Y., 1884. Gold Medal awarded Crystal Palace 


Electrical Exhibition, London, 1882. Highest Award for Motive power 
British Section International Exhibition of Electricity, Paris, 1881. 





Reliable. No Boiler. Steady. No Coal. Simple. No Ashes. Compact. 
Economical. No Engineer. No Explosion. No Gearing Wheels. No Danger. 
No parts requiring frequent renewal. 


REQUIRING ONLY A MATCH TO START IT—GIVING ITS FULL POWER 
IMMEDIATELY. 


THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER CO. 


76 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 





New York and Philadelphia. 


TRADE x MARK. 


The “Star” Portland Cement Works. 


Toepffer, Grawitz & Co., Stettin, Germany, 


EsTABLISHED 1860, 


Guarantee their entire production (about 240,000 barrels a 
year) to have the ae ee Tensile Strength, 
if tested according to the official German regulations, on 
non-absorptive ae : 





Minimum Breaking Strain. 





Days’) Persq. |PerEng. 
test. |centimetre| sq. in. 





Neat ‘‘ Star’? Cement, 7 | 40 kilos. |568.9 Ibs 
do do ec igs “ Ppra® 

1 Cement and 3 Standard Sand a tag [213.3 5 
do ° 28 | 20 “ 284.4 “* 

1 Cement and 6StandardSand; 7 | 6 “ Ss.9 <* 
do do 28 j10 “ izaae * 


Send for Testimonials, Pamphlet, Directions for Testing, 
etc. 
GUSTAV GRAWITZ, 165 Broadway, N. Y. 


Empire WAREHOUSE Co., 204 Market St., Chicago, Ag’ts. 





BarRNES Parent Foot-Power MacHINERY. 


Complete Outfits for Actual Workshop Business, Lathes for Wood or Metal- 
Circular Saws, Scroll Saws, Formers, Mortisers, Tenoners, etc., etc. 


CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS 


who have no steam power can save themselves money and facilitate their 
business by using an outfit of Barnes’ Hand and Foot Power Machinery. We 
have machines for ripping, cross-cutting, scroll-sawing, mortising and tenon- 
ing, forming edges, grooving, gaining, rabbeting, cutting dadoes and turning. 
Builders use our Hand Circular Rip Saw for the greater portion of their 
ripping in preference to carting their lumber to a mill within five minutes’ 
drive from their shops. The same is true in regard to scroll sawing, mor- 

%tixing, tenoning, cutting stuff for drawers, boxes, etc. 
een” 4 ? Builders using these machines can bid lower and save more money 

eae ee from their contracts than by any other means. 

Read the Following Letters from Builders. 


Crarence F. Leg, carpenter and builder, Morristown, N. J., says: ‘‘I have had one of your 
Hand Circular Rip-Saws for about three months, and am much pleased with it. Have done the 
ripping for 15 houses in that time, which is over forty miles through inch boards. Have ripped as 
high as 3-inch plank. ‘lable is also good for rabbeting; have rabbeted all jambs and sawed all 
drips for 200 windows.” : 

ALeEx. SuigeLps, Lima, Ohio, Sept., 1882, says: ‘‘A few days since we had some 150 small 
drawers to make for drug store; the steam power mill wanted 50 cents each for making them. 
With my foot power machinery I made them, and saved $25 above good wages on the job.” 

If desired, these machines will be sold ON TRIAL. The purchaser can have ample time to 
test them in his own shop and on the work he wishes th-m to do. Descriptive Catalogue and Price 
List Free. W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 448 Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. 












THE BOWER 
SHEWER GAS TRAP. 


A POSITIVE VALVE SEAL; A 
SOUND WATER SEAL, 
SIMPLE, CHEAP, 
EFFECTIVE & DURABLE. 


With or without the Valve, it is the 
best Water Seat Trap in the market. 
MA There is no other Trap so sure of retain- 
3 ing its Water SEAL; 
none that approximates 
it in the surety of the 
VatvE SEAL. ‘Lhe 
Valve keeps its seat by 
flotation, and as com- 
pared with other Valves 
and Traps is little or no 
resistance to the outflow 
of water or waste. IIlus- 
trative and descriptive wy 

8-page pamphlet sent = 
ree on application. 


Asbestos Flooring Felt. 


Patented August 20, 1872. 











For Lining between Floors, under Slates, Shingles, 


B. P. BOWER & CO. Clapboards, etc. 
Absolutely fireproof, and unexcelled for deadening purposes 
Manufacturers, In rolls 44 inches wide, Manufactured only by 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


THE ASBESTOS PACKING CO., 
169 Congress St., Boston. 








DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Archer & Pancoast ( 


pte men th FLL TURES 


BOSTON, - - 12 West Street. 


CHICAGO, - 250 & 252 Wabash Ave. \ ELECTROLIERS and Church Goods. 








SWEZEY’S 
IMPROVED 
DUMB-WAITER, 
For Dweg.uincs, 


With Automatic Catch. 


For Any Size of Shaft. 


GUARANTEED 





FOR ONE YLAR, 


M. B. SWEZEY, 
No. 120 20th Street, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


REFERENCES: 


ARCHITECTS. 


John Addison. Treat & Foltz. 
L.B. Dixon. C. P. Thomas. 
H.S. Jaffray. T.V.Wadskier. 
C. A. Alexander. Silsby & Kent. 
Wheelock & Clay. J. J. Flanders, 
Cobb & Frost. Aug. Feidler. 
H.T. Kley. — Adler & Sulivan, 
Baur & Hill. S.S. Beemen. 
W.L, B. Jenney. P. W. And:rson. 
A.M. F. Colton. W. A. Furber, 
John N, Tilton, Otto Matz. 
Holabird & Roche. C.C. Miller. 
Francis Charnley. 

Edbrook & Burnham. 

Cass Chapman. 

H. L. Gay. 


MEACHAM & WRIGHT, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS FOR 


UTICA AND LOUISVILLE 


HYDRAULIC CEMENTS 


AND DEALERS IN 


Lime, Michigan and New York Stucco 
and Portland Cement, 


98 MARKET ST., CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE 434. 



































Bansiistciat. 


ee nas 











sheath nna Shirin 


silent 


saints 


eaten: 


sea 


sain iB Nastia 
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SIDEWALK LIGHTS. 


FLOOR and SKY LIGHTS, 
RICHARDS & KELLY Mec. Co. 


389 23d Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 







Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Reflecting Lens. 


Round Vault Light. 





J. VAN INWAGEN, President. JOEL TIFFANY, Vice-President, 
F. VAN INWAGEN, Secretary. 


‘Tiffany Pressed Brick Co. 


SOLOMON SNOW, Business Manager. 
WILLIAM ALSIP, Sup’t of Works. 





Office, 175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE No. 3879. 





MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST QUALITIES OF 


Plain and Ornamental Pressed Brick, 


Under the new process of Joel Tiffany, inventor of the widely 
known Tiffany Refrigerator Cars. 





LEADING ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS PRONOUNCE THESE BRICk 
EQUAL TO THE BEST, AND SUPERIOR TO MOST OF THE 
PRESSED BRICK SOLD IN THIS MARKET. 





SAMPLES TO BE SEEN AT THE PERMANENT EXHIBIT OF BUILDING 


MATERIALS, AND ALSO SENT ON APPLICATION. 





Orders promptly filled for Chicago and other markets. 





LOCKWOOD 


& KIMBELL, 


—SSSSOLE AGENTS FOR THES 


St. Louis Aydrauli 


ic Press Brick Co. 


o———Manufacturers of — Molded and Ornamental Brick=—===o0 





HESE Pressed Brick have been used in Chicago for the past twenty years, and are in nearly all of the large office and business blocks in the city. 
Have stood the test of fire and climate, and show by careful and powerful tests to stand a greater pressure than any Pressed Brick in the United 


States. Also Sole Agents for 


Fell & Roberts Celebrated Pressed Brick from Trenton, New Fersey, 
——AND GENERAL AGENTS FOR—— 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Milwaukee and Zanesville Pressed, Molded and Enameled Bricks. 
ALSO, AGENTS FOR 


BRNGLISH KNAMBRLARD BRIGK 


—AND THE— 
MISSOURI FIREBRICK & CLAY COMPANY’S GELEBRATED FIREBRICK. 
STOCKS OF ALL THE ABOVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


STOREHOUSE, 2399 ARCHER AVE. 


OFFICE, 169 WASHINGTON STI., CHICAGO. 








Storehouse Telephone, 8168— 


He Office Telephone, 1438. 








ee ee 


a 
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A llandsome and Periect 


BINDER, 





ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO BINDING 


The Inland Architect. 








No punching of holes or tearing ot cuts required. 
DURABLE, HANDSOME AND CHEAP. 
Sent to any address on Receipt of Price, $1.25. 





Inland Publishing Co., Chicago. 


RS 


SLIDING 












HAS OUTLIVED 
IMITATIONS. 
ENDORSED BY 
1,200 ARCHITECTS 

> NO TRACK ON 
THE FLOOR, 

‘NO CUTTING 

: OF CARPETS, 











Registered Trade Mark, May 1, 1883. 


“Vortor's Neal | 
|; == =Champion and Cable 





Z 
~_ ie 
$i Sash Chains & Patented Attachments. 
0 The most RELIABLE and CHEAPEST articles in the market for suspending aa E 
E — 
| WINDOW SASHES. ei = 
f+) Have great tensile strength. Can be easily applied to any window, and give satisfaction 2 | 
< wherever used. Samples sent to any Architect free on application. Now in use inall — E 
oO the leading cities throughout the United States. | = 
= MANUFACTURED ONLY BY | 
THOMAS MORTON, 65 Elizabeth St. New York. == 








Ruttan Manufacturing Co. 


68 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 





Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 





Send for SIXTY-PAGE ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 
fully explaining the 


Most Successful System in Existence. 






OUR DRY CLOSET SYSTEM, 
Used in connection with our other apparatus, is the MOST 
PERFECT and LEAST EXPENSIVE CLOSET ever in- 





Ss 


Sattar Sy SO= 


, ( > vented. 
VENTILATION INVESTIGATE IT! 





PASSENGER AND FRAIGHTT 


ELEVATORS. 


L. S. GRAVES & SON, Rochester, N. Y. $0 Gaim. 





1Sagq pur ysadu0NS 





——_== ARM CHAIRS == 


In the world, suitable for Caurcues, Sunpay ScHooLs, 
Hatts, Lyceums. THEATERS and Opera Housss. 


Send for Illustrated Circular and Prices to the 


ROBERT MITCHELL FURNITURE CO., 
Manufacturers and Patentees, CincinnaTI, On10 


Thousands in use all over the United States ! 





Union Spring Hinges 
ARE 
iw Simple, Easily Set, Cannot be 
i Put on Wrong. 
| They work either way, right or left. 


°) All sizes. Single or double acting. 


|) For Wire Screens or Light Doors, 
i they have no equal. 






" 


If your merchant does not keep 
them, write to 


M. W. ROBINSON, Sole Agt. 
79 Chambers St., NEW YORK. 





EDWARD P. BarTEs, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Steam Warming aud Ventilating Apparatas: 


BATES SELF-FEEDING BOILER. 


DEALER IN 





Radiators, Automatic Water Feeders, Draught Regu- 
lators, and all Specialties for Heating Apparatus. 





Principal Office, 59 West Water St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





| ALBANY, BINGHAMTON 
Branches, “UTICA, BUFFALO.’ - 





A PAIR OPPRR. 


If you will puta JENKINS BROS. VALVE on the worst place you can find, where you 
cannot keep other valves tight, and if it is not perfectly tight or does not hold Steam, 
Oils, Acids, or other fluids longer than any other Valve, you may 
return it, and your money will be refunded, 


IF YQU WANT THE BEST, CALL FOR “JENKINS BROS.” VALVES. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, 


71 John St.. NEW YORK. 13 So. Fourth St., PHILA. 105 Milk St., BOSTON. 
54 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 




















fans wei tari  o e si 


eS 
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E. P. Wilce & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Doors, Sash and Blinds, 


MOLDINGS, FRAMES, 
TURNINGS, Etc., 


Every description (in Hardwood or Pine) ot 


STAIR WORK 
and INTERIOR FINISH, 


HARDWOOD FLOORING, 
KiLn Driep, of which we keep a large assort- 
ment constantly on hand, such as MAPLE, RED 
OAK, WHITE OAK (plain or quarter sawed), 
RED and BLACK BIRCH, YELLOW PINE, 
ASH, WALNUT, etc., etc. 


Estimates Furnished on Application. 
OFFICE AND FAcToRY: 
COR. 22nd AND THROOP STREETS. 


J. DUX, 


530 South Clark St, CHICAGO, ILL. 





ARTISTIC 


‘ a la 
Wood Carving 2 Modeling 
dS ce) 
In any Style, Antique or Modern, according to 
designs furnished, or will furnish designs 
in harmony with style and spect- 
fications of work. 


ORNAMENTAL PATTERNS FOR ALL KINDS 
OF METAL CASTINGS. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
MANTEL MAKERS 


and OTHERS. 
THE GLEASON WOOD 
ORNAMENT CO., 


Of GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 


Desires to call the attention of the above 
to their line of goods for 
interior decoration. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 





THE “CLIMAX” RAIL FOR SLIDING DOORS. 


The ONLY Patent Floor-Rail on the Market. 
It is level with the floor. 
The door cannot jump off the track. 


Can be put in old houses as well as new without disturbing paint or casings. 
Has given entire satisfaction wherever used. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN. 
Responsible parties will be given exclusive territory. 
Models sent on application. 


“CLIMAX” RAIL CO., - - 134 Water St., NEW YORK. 


Send for descriptive circular, 










. - . 
SMoKy CHIMNEY S ~ 


Sargent, Greenleaf & Brooks, 
» ie xan FLAT KEY LOCKS, 


os | SPIRAL Pipr, Erc., 
ci $ 
OBE VENTILATOR: 


MANF'RD BY 


SNORE VENTILATOR 


co. 
RAT FEB. 2078 a! 
-< MAY 91" 1876 


PLUMBERS’ 


Zane’s Water Closct. 


43 & 45 Franklin St,, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


—— Send for Price Lists. ————— 








SUPPLIES. 


Fred, Adee’s Enameled 


Drip Trays under seats of Water Drip Tray. 


Closets have become a necessity, and 
Fred Adee’s are the best, Zane’s Wa- 
4 ter Closets are the 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Send for circular to 


Fred, Adee & Co., 


52 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 





60,000 in use. 




















PEERLESS BLACK For MORTAR. 


Red, White, Brown and Buff are Specialties. All Colors 
Permanent and Superior to any article now in use. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


SAMUBRL H. PRARNGH & GO., 
PAINT MANUFACTURERS, 
IMPORTERS, DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAINTERS’ AND BUILDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


YORK AVE., FOURTH & CALLOWHILL STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Send for Circulars and Catalogue. 








EADERS, in writing to advertisers, will please mention THE 
INLAND ARCHITECT, and confer a favor. 





EF. D. Morris & Co., Agts.. 


SOLE IMPORTERS FOR 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD & SONS. 


ENGLISH ART _ orrice. 
FLOORING. TILES, | rn 


MANUFACTURERS AND DESIGNERS IN CHICAGO. 


STAINED GLASS, also BEVELED PLATE WORKS. | 
SPECIAL DESIGNS ON APPLICATION, TELEPHONE 5547. 














Sh in enn 
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S. A. FLOOD, 
STENOGRAPHER AND COPYIST, 
Trade Specifications a Specialty, 

Room 31, TIMEs BuiLpinc, CHICAGO. 
(Cor. Washington St. and Fifth Ave.) 


E. D. REDINGTON, 


HENRY DIBBLEE, ANSON S. HOPKINS, 
Sec’y and Treas. 


President. Vice Pres’t and Gen'l Manager. 


The Henry Dibblee Company, 


MANTELS, GRATES AND TILES. 





GENERAL AGENCY 
Low's Art Tiles, Maw’s English Tiles, 


Jackson's Heating and Ventilating Grate, ‘‘Peerless’’ Shaking and Dumping Grate, 


Stable Fittings and Weather Vanes, 


CHICAGO. 


266 & 268 WABASH AVE. 











neg gy Earmge Ger ee 
New Edition of 96 pages, with additional || & 
matter, and illustrations of 45 of the finest || fj 
residences in the country. A complete |¢ 
Manual on the subject of Sanitary Heating 
and Ventilating, besides giving valuable || 
suggestions to those who are building or | E= 
furnishing a home. The book 1s exceed- “ 

ly artistic, and will be mailed free on receipt of 6 cents in stamps. 
SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., Boston, Mass 













AGENTS IN 


ge Burcrers LARGE CHEIES, 
TO 


FOR SALE BY 


é ) 
SS 5 Oho ae 


‘Bie Bes Finis FeRWolioor; 5 — 






SUPPLIES. 
North-Western 


Baven[eusiG. Depot: 
I7iPReMorT Se E. B. Moore 


Boston. & Co’s, 
L255. 48 Randolph 


® information 07 request ee 
—=SUPERIOR=———_ 
Copper Weather Vanes, 
GILDED WITH PURE GOLD. 


Church Crosses, 
Tower Ornaments, 
Finials, Etc., Etc. 


Vanes made from any drawing or 
design on short notice. 


























T. W. JONES, 


Successor to CHas. W. Briccs, 
wid «  V. W. Batpwin. 


170 AND 172 Front Sr., 
NEW YORK. 





Illustrated Catalogue of over 250 
designs, mailed to any address on 
receipt of a two cent stamp, half the 
postage. 





OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS fS°H¥#CHER sxe co 


33d and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. 





OVER 20,000 SOLD! 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 per cent LESS GAS than 
ANY other Gas Engine doing the same work. 

TWIN ENGINES. Impulse every revolution. The steadiest 
running Gas Engine yet made. 

ENGINES AND PUMPS COMBINED for Hydraulic Ele- 
vators, Town Water Supply, or Railway Service. 

SPECIAL ENGINES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT WORK. 


Unexcelled for running Elevators, Wood-Tools, Printing- 
Presses, or any kind of Machinery. 


Sizes, 1 to 25 Horsepower. 











fa Skeets. — 





Riasily app — 
———without removing Plaster. 

















Work put up complete by ourselves, or furnished prepared so that it can be put 





up by carpenters or tinners. 


CLAYTON JOHNSON, Manager. CHICAGO AGENCY, 103-105 La Salle St. 


“QTEA 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION, BY 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF— 


WATAHR-TUBHR BOILARS, 


107 Hope St., GLASGOW. 








99 A VALUABLE BOOK FOR EVERY 
STEAM USER AND ENGINEER. 





30 Cortlandt St. NEW YORK. 











THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. .<—-.... 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS give the Most Powerful, the Softest, qo thes 













ATTIULUL ins 
M Retuntuli,tt 
a CT 





Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theaters, Depots, etc. New and 





Cheapest, and the Best Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, —% =W 








Writ 


elegant designs. Send size of room, Get circular and estimate. A liberal dis- 
count to churches and the trade. I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St,, New York. 


f\ 


pnt 
— 
aS 
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RECORD. Xxi 
PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS. Seton comtioned. FINISHING WOODS. 
CuHIcaGo, June 1, 1887. New York bluestone ..--............... ats 2 I $3 | Mahogany, Mexican, perlb.......++++++++ 15@ 20 
BRICK. a ee 35 eS Maney: St. Danings, pe ~ Miiveaadatias 20@ = s_25 
Cate siincasncie Pen ee $7 KO 8 1936] Tennemaser ned errors (“Haat aS 
PRESSED BRICK. Tennemsee, Koozville .scwscccesecsccese 3 00 
(Quotations furnished by manufacturers.) vemeen, WHE cc dacseadscscdscdasessauss 3 50@ 8 co CALIFORNIA WOODS, ETC. 
Chicago Anderson .. sasesahinek enennteaiens Komedi. Sein RECAPS RRA Cekeseadnkaenee 4 5°@ 5 — (Quotations furnished by James O. Cuthbert.) 
molded . Slate: TH FPO mee were seen sees sere eeeese I 5° Redwood Ee I SP Oe ee 50 @ co 
Indiana, Hinchliff.. Sanus Roofing, Vermont, per square : Redwood shingles—square, sexagon, round, . ~ 
h boy B cee ed EW acvacccessnucasecectcascccdseuccas 6 50 diamond and octagon, small Il quantities... 4 %@ 500 
Perth Amboy pe oe — Rideadadddeasudascasd ddaaacess 6 50 ——— Spanish cedar.......seeeeeeeeeees 150 00@300 00 
° ” ORDER CARR Be Mia eh aa og HSOrMia PINE... ecececcccccccccccccccess 65 00@ 75 00 
Snsains Purington & Kimbell . nenawennande MV tas ene neneeees 13 5° 
Indiana pressed, Purington & Kimbell..... 16 c0o@ = 00 Black? oo MRE ROA CANE Costs aa 5 75@ 6 75 ag = 
FURAUNW «sc ucteesdencecectudsvenes dances as 18 00o@ 27 00] Black, laa ee cee ne : > ; Be Ist fod GUNN Oil eas descduaedeneces 35 00 
(Quotations furnished by Lockwood & Kimbell.) Pe ea fa ee 35 00 
St, LOG MREsne once ccc cccncnconcontecces $ 27 00 LUMBER, CAR LOTS. EE iiciaiusinatuniiectancss 33 00@ 35 00 
“ molded... cee §0 00@200 00 (Lumbermen’s Exchange, 250 So. Water St). Beaded Ceiling : 
Vieni DRCIOD 5 cae access a cccsenscaccuans Boards : (Ordinary Dimensions.) SOE Ge Se NG Wide kc kncdiscceiaccns 18 00@ 21 oo 
CR ON RI RCN i ET ON i 65 00@200 00 eae SSE GQUDUEY  CIONE soc Sccceccsacconsda $47 00@48 00 : BIN.. cecccccce ayia 26 00@ 30 00 
Philadelphia pressed .. a mas MGs FU GUANO, coc cc cccceseece cccnccsans 4 % in. i 6 00 
Pine, 3d quali 3D 3 
Tan eo ea See 65 00@200 oo C ne, 3d qua’ on pekcenascgecducadsundcaaes Step plank: 
Baltimore Reis ine ener 2a ERE 55 00 Siding Saddedeatawd e ist & 2d clear 14%, 1% & 2 in........... 33 00@ 35 00 
a Se ae eee tase rere = = ME eiutistrsiion inceiusliianaccieevaemei Cee eee -. 1 
amit gnameied. ...scscssscsssecsescs 8§ ©0@2e0 oo | Framing Timber : Shingles -.-.-.s.-+a+ eae 
Toledo, a8 see, eae a cadacuae onde . 12 00 P ~ Sudwadesanadessedesacedecvedsaueawe —_ Oak Lumber and Timber: 
i _ Sto eee escccccccccce 17 00 Tank ..seeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eeccrcccecccccce 23 00@ 25 00 
Fire Brick...... yaeeeee es Mdawsaaadademaandie 25 00@ 30 00 “a We ddacacdteceanasavac +++ 24 00@ 30 00 
CEMENT, LIME, ETC. Per Cask Pise (sawed) 
ita Winn csexsevosexessacssoee $0608 96] Calareenssccsssocce TI PAINT, ETC. Per Ib, 
CcbetnaW ese ncucndgicdcacaneee I 00 i 
Milwaukee, Utica, Louisvilic, Akron. ...... 1 oo@ 1 25 Miselanson en ere White lead (American)...sessseseees 8 6@. OM 
| saeco acces Widddesuddaddadwacasede 3 — i. 2. Oe eeesen y . ~ —_ (American) ......sseeeeeee 8@10 74@ 10 
ees oe ccecceccccesccccces a == 2 i: Pine, yellow southern Red’ Yom, eee ccccccecccccccccccecs be on 8 
eene NE sees esesecereercereeeeeeeeeees I r teeescccceccccces-cecces 20/50 100 
at .. wececcecccccceccoccccoccce 1 75@ : . HARDWOODS. Red, Indian (English) seeeeeereseerereee = 22 
Hair (cattle), per bu... ..ccssccceccceceeeeee (Quotations furnished by Holbrook Co.) Yellow, Chrome ......+..0. rot eee F a 
Hair (goat), per bu........ Wellin 308 Ge 969 lic cic vce cnnccdccas $75 00@ 80 oo | Green, Chrome ..... ..seceeeeeeeeeeees 16 
Sand (lake shore), per yard 1¥% and up...... 80 0o@ 100 00 | Green, Paris......secccccececcceeereeee 35 
STONE. . bs ayes rae WOinescacecdceduecdseces 15@ 2o | Black, lamp...... 15 
(Quotations furnished by J. S. F. Batchen.) boy =i > tebpasananaiaicaeapinnna ope ¥ = ed — = 
. Per cubic foot. | Ash Stepsurscssssvoisssieiiicciscct Gooa® 4g oo] Whiting Gry) acs ficccccecosces : 
oe Shea blocks. _f. o. b. cars, Chicago. =e, 1st = MOE ins 6 ceseeetuseesasea + 25 00@ 35 oo] Paris white (English) a 3 
a. 6s | Oak, whitest & ad eins ee... -_ 2 
Hoosier deep blue Bedford ......cc.sccece 65 Wilesssas . presionnelenbevem se = 00@ 2 a Umber, aan ean enees %@ - 
ME ee al Oak, whine, quar sawed «ss... eee ¥en 38 
pe ee *e : i 40@ 50 1% & a 1 aces pines ialeeeieeea w> = co@ = a Turpentine aie Oe tie = 
Se ee en a = “4 Pcecccccececcesececcssesessss 35 OGM 40 OOF 4UPeiite li eee eee eeseee 
Po» placa ao adeae 50 | Oak, red, quarter sawed. eeeededccceece sees 4000@ 50 00| Varnish, coach, P= cadedaaaaanaas 1 25@ 200 
hanes? a ‘iin ery py Sed, vit. case dadauandednds ; Bo oo | Varnish, shellac, “ “ oooc.cccccscee 325@ 4 00 
Seasiceessacesete sceeae Re TE ONO Wicctscas aacecieadsece co@ 
WiMR tit GUAM. 6oscccee.coancncececcnee Sen eee HARDWARE 
ME Cascadedas saccnn needaacsuedanse 40@ 1 00 ‘ene Red, 1st & Rl. caicciccicammads 25 00@ 30 00] Nails: . Per Keg 
DMM revctete> ven daesadecunctecescaawa 40@ 1 oo Whitewoo, ist & ad, 1, 1%, 1% & 2 in 26 00@ 3000 Spikes, wrought......... weedecaneeucee #3 0 
Sandstone—Promiscuous blocks : & Mi dic ncasaideecsiaasaeas enpenny, common . 2 35 
Hummelstown or Philadelphia Brown Stone 1 50 Birch, | ist & 2d ~ Shingle, 4's. 3 10 
— Connecticut ‘iii I 50 Butternut, BRO OG 8 Wlicc cneccecces Lath, 3’s _ aneepelaihiionten 5 35 
MCEER ic vascacccecssess @ 75 I Wilds Jdadecaatecdeddaadacscas Steel nails, 10’s to 60’ 
ME wacdccusauvancea ctcndcdsecsesauaees 55@ 65 Sycators, = & ad Percoll a ree 10 z per keg. "— 
Potomac Red Sandstone r 25 | Gum, red, rst & ad, 1 im... .cccocccce es 3000@ 35 00 For finishing-nails add $1.50 per keg. 
CRAIN 5 ong ce ccddeexssasiceccucacacens I Io WEG Oe naka Cadducedeudesecsaceaede 35 ber 40 00 For — add 75 c. per keg. 





New York 
Architectural Terra-Cotta 


WORKS: 
snare, COMpany. saw om 


WESTERN OFFICE: 
24 Old Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO. 


THE OLDEST. THE LARGEST. THE BEST. 


The best of Testimonials from every State and Territory, 


on footing; foaled fon 


CINCINNATI 


PORTER IRON ROOFING CO. S&r. 


IMPROVED HARNESS AND WARDROBE HOOKS. 


HARDWOOD Pin is inserted from rear of an Iron Base, which is made 
A cone shape, and being much larger at bottom, it is impossible for the pin to 
get /oose, or come out from shrinking or other causes. 
The sale of these Pins is increasing rapidly, where used giving best satisfaction, 
HARNESS HOOKS. WARDROBE HOOKS. 
8 in. by 1% in., $12.00 per gross. Plain Wood, 
6 in, by 1 in., 10,00 Enameled, 


Rosewood finish, 
DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 


B. D. WASHBURN, 149 and 151 Congress Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


ARGHITHGTS’ SUPPLIBRS. 


Engineers, Draughtsmen and Surveyors’ Instruments, Drawing Papers, Tracing Cloths, 
Tracing Papers, T Squares, Angles, Etc. 


FROST & ADAMS, 37 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in ARCHITECTS’ SUPPLIES. United States Agents for LEVY’S 
BLUE PROCESS PAPERS AND ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 
“ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE.” 





ALL KINDS 





$3.00 per gross. 
3-50 


4.00 “ 








Importers and 









ARCHITECTS are usuaily gentlemen of taste, with an eye to beauty and effec- 
Those desiring to avail themselves of these advantages should give a trial 





tiveness. 


order to Sg SHEPARD & JoHNSTON, General Printers, 


140 to 146 MONROE ST., CHICAGO 
CARDS, LETTER, NOTE and BILL HEADS and BLANK FORMS A SPECIALTY. 
Ba Observe typography of THIS JOURNAL as a fair specimen of their grade of work. 
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NASHVILLE, TENN. 
A 40-Page Semi-Monthly Journal Devoted tothe 
Saw Mill, Lumber &z Wood-Working Interests. 


The oldest paper of the kind published in the South. It fur- 
nishes the latest news and correct lumber quotations of all the 
principal m»rkets. The list of freight rates is a feature never be- 
fore attempted by anyother Journal. Sample copies sent free and 
advertising rates furnished on application. Terms, $2.00 per year; 





31.00 for six months. Address, 


SOUTHERN LUMBERMAN, 


Nashville, Tenn. 


gles, 100 to the square. 












BEST METAL ROOFING 


IN THE WORLD, 
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/7n, oun and Kalametned Iron. 


We claim the following for our Roofing : 
1. An absolutely Storm Proof roof, more durable than wood, ordinary tin or com- 


2. The only roofing that is proof against storm, wind, fire, salt, air and gases. 
3. The only shingles providing absolutely for expansion and contraction in all 


4. The strongest and lightest roof in the market, and having nail holes all covered 
5. We guarantee every claim we make for it. 


Our Dove Tail Tin Shingle has taken the lead of all other Tin Shin-- 


We are the only house in the United States having a full line of Metal Roofing. 
For samples and different designs in Iron and Tin, apply to 


Anglo-American Roofing Co., 


22 CLIFF STREET, N. Y. 
Works: WOLVERHAMPTON, ENG., BROOKLYN, N. Y., 


SCOTTDALE, PA. 





SPRING HINGEs. 


The leading styles 
are the 
‘* American,”’ 
‘““Gem”’ 
AND 


‘¢ Star.”’ 





FINISHED IN 
TRON, BRASS 
and BRONZE. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


VAN WAGONER & WILLIAMS CO. 
82 Beekman St., NEW YORK. 





BOSTON 
ARCHITECTURAL 


TERRA COTTA 


THE AMERICAN CONTRACTOR, 


A BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 
THE ONLY PUBLICATION OF ITS KIND. 


The object of this publication is to furnish infor- 
mation in advance of contracts, to Architects, 
Builders, Contractors, Decorators, Painters, Roo = 
ers, Manufacturers, Producers, Investors, ‘Bar 
ers, Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Sewer Builders, Bridge 
Builders, Insurance Men, Real Estate Men, Lum- 
bermen, Foundr men, Hardware Men, Iron Men, 
Railroad Men, Su ymen, Ete. 

No one of the above named can afford to do 
without this Advance Information. 








PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 


BY 
B. EDWARDS & CO. 
Times Building, Chicago, III. 





We have an able corps of Editors, Special Cor- 
respondents and Reporters throughout the U. 8S, 
and Canada; receive news daily by letter or wire, 
and besides, we receive daily about 1,000 papers; 
these alone are valued at over $20,000 per annum. 





We furnish Special Information to Yearly 
Subscribers only. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
TO ANY PART OF THE UNITED STATES OR CANADA. 
WEEKLY EDITION: 
One Copy, one Year, post-paid, in Advance, $5 00 
six months, 3 00 
“« three “ ° = 2 00 
MONTHLY EDITION: 
First Saturday in each Month. 
One Copy, one Year, post-paid, in Advance, $2 00 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
BELONGING TO THE POSTAL UNION. 
One Copy, one Year, post-paid, in Advance, $6 00 
" six months, 3 50 
Fresh sample copies not for sale. 
Sample Copy, 3 or 4 weeks old, free. 


Were it not for our valuable advertising space, 
the price of this publication would be $50, 








WORKS - 


ewis 
584 First St. §e.Boston-590 








EADERS will please mention THE IX- 


LAND ARCHITECT AND NEWS 


RECORD when corresponding with Advertisers. 


‘ 





DRAFTSMEN! 


If your stationer does not keep them, it will pay you to 
send 16 cents in stamps to the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
of Jersey City, N. J., for samples of their “ Artist’s”’ 
Drafting Pencils. By mentioning this paper they will 
receive pencils worth double the money. 





RAYMOND’S 


Compressed Lead Sash- Weights, 


With Wrought and Malleable Iron Fastenings, 
The only Lead Weight made with Secure Fastenings. 
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SMOOTH FINISH. 

Twice the heft of Iron. Occupy 
only half the space. No friction. 
No noise. Each Weight centered, 
making it hang perfectly true and 
plumb. Endorsed by all the lead- 
ing Architects and Builders. 

Prices no higher than the ordinary 
Cast Lead Weights, 

Send for Circular. 

Orders filled at sight. 


RAYMOND LEAD CO., 
Nos. 55 and 57 West Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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STEAM WARMING 


VENTILATING APPARATUS. 





SIMPLIFIED AND ADAPTED TO WARMING RESIDENCES, PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS, CHURCHES, ETC. 


AUTOMATIC, SELF-FEEDING. 








AujyuNOoyD eu} jo sed [1B UI SeDUsUOJOY 
ECONOMICAL IN CONSUMPTION OF FUEL. 











Descriptive Pamphlets on Application. 


CHAMPION SELF-FEEDING BOILER, 





STEAM HEATING 


For Residences, Public Buildings, Churches, Etc. 


THE GORTON BOILER FOR HOUSE HEATING. 
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Send for Illustrated Catalogue giving full description and prices. 


Hor W ATER APPARATUS WARMING and VENTILATING APPARATUS 


FOR WARMING GREENHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, ETC, 


BAKER & SMITH CO,, 


81 & 88 Jackson St. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 





OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Estimates, specifications and any information furnished on application. 


PRADBRIG TUDOR, 


273 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
222 E. 24th St., NEW YORK. 


115 Water Street, BOSTON. 





Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF—————————_- 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES, inciupine 
BAY STATE COLORS, 


BOTH IN PASTE AND LIQUID FORM. 40 SHADES. SAMPLE CARDS FREE, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


WOOD PRESERVATIVE, SPAR COMPOSITION, AND STAINS 


OF ALL KINDS, INCLUDING 


OLL, SEELINGEE STAINS. 
Sample Boards Free. 











. ALSO IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARCHITECTS’ and ENGINEERS’ SUPPLIES, MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS (Single 
or in Sets) DRAWING PAPERS, TRACING PAPERS and CLOTHS, 

BLUE PROCESS PAPER, Etc. 





Catalogues of either PAINTS and PAINTERS’ SUPPLIES or of ARTISTS’ MATERIALS and ARCHITECTS’ 
SUPPLIES, mailed free from either store: 


82 & 84 Washington and 46 Friend St., 
BOSTON. 


263 and 265 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 








NEW METALLIC TILE or SHINGLE 


Made from the Garry Refined Roofing Iron, 
also from Kalameined, Galvanized 
Iron and Tin. 

The sheets are 12 x 12 inches, and stamped in 
such form as to make them impervious to rain 
wind and snow. One hundred will lay a square, 
and any one can apply them. Send for Circular 
and Price List No. 97. 


GARRY IRON ROOFING CO. 


CLEVELAND, O. 





SIDEWALK 


—AND-— 


Vault 
Lights. 


Sole Manufacturers 
of the 





FLOOR and ROOF 
LIGHTS. 


DAUCHY & CO. 


125 and 127 Indiana St. (near Wells), 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Ross Patent 
Light. 





THE HICKEY 


SUN BURNER 


FOR LIGHTING 
OPERA HOUSES, 
CHURCHES, 
HALLS, ETC. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
A. C. HICKEY, 
N. W. Cor. Madison & Clinton Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


The original and only Sun Burn- 
er manufactured and put in by me 
in over 700 houses in the country. 

All kinds of Theatrical Stage 
SEND FOK CIRCULAR. Lights and Gas Fitting aspecialty. 


—_— HASKINS, 


Interior Furnisher 
and Decorator. 


Choice selections in Curtains and Upholstery. 
Fabrics and modern and antique Furniture, 











Northeast corner Wabash ave. and Madison st., Chicago. 
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pi 1 Sidewall ee AND “Leap eae” SUCCESsors 
COR. cry: S and . 

INTON AND JACKSON Yault Lights To 

TS.. CHICAGO ‘ BROWN BROTHERS, 


























The “ Clinton and Fefferson Sts.,” and the “ Canalport Ave.” Horse Cars pass directly by our Works. 


The “Van Buren St.,” the “ Twelfth St. and the “ Adams St.” Horse Cars pass within one block 
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& Are made of the very best cents a gallon for any color. 


English Ground Colors, and con- 


RAY Hartwepe & W2CRictaroson » ARcHTs? 
AUS Bos Ton MASS .. ol wW)\ 





We would advise Architects to 





tain no benzine, water, or creosote. They have been 
thoroughly tested by some of the best Architects in the 
country during the past three or four years, and the colors 
are more lasting than any other stain. The price is 75 


specify Dexter Brothers’ English Shingle Stain, and note 
the number on the Sample Boards. Send for Sample 
Boards of Colors. DEXTER BROTHERS, 55 and 57 
Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
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McSHANE’'S CROWN stTonEwARE LAUNDRY TUBS. 


Nir 








(PATENT APPLIED FOR). 
At about the Cost of Wooden Tubs. 


THe Woopen Wash Tus Must Go: 

Because it Leaks. 

Because it absorbs filthy and soapy wash 
water, rendering it offensive to smell and in- 
jurious to health. 

Because it splits and warps, separating joints, 
and leaving breeding places for Roaches 
and Water Bugs, 

Because McShane’s Crown Stoneware Laun- 


dry Tubs COST NO MORE 





And are made of one piece only, being 
seamless, and warranted not to leak, and wiil 
be used by every one in preference. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
HENRY McSHANE & CO. 
50 and 52 Myrtle Avenue, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





THE IRWIN & REBER 


PATENT 


EXPANDING WATER CONDUCTOR. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 
Co. 


Ss. S. S. Conductor 
i= Fe 


LIMITED, 


163 Lacock Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 


THe STANDING SEAM 
allows of an easy and 
secure fastening, keeping 
the pipe far enough from 
the wall to make any over- 
flow from the eave pipe or 
head, run down the spout, 

‘ and not the wall ; and will 
open, in case of freezing, 
so as to prevent bursting, 
and still remain double- 
locked and water-tight. 



















MADE IN 


SIX FOOT LENGTHS 


of a Single Sheet of 


SOFRT STBBL. 
Either Galvanized, Kalameined or Leaded, 


AGENTS: 
W.D. WHITE, - ‘ CHICAGO, ILL. 
R. E. DEWEY &CO.,_ - “ “ 
J. D. CANDLER & CO., - DETROIT, MICH. 
SHACKLETON BROS., - CLEVELAND, O. 
G. H. PETERS & SON, - BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SEWER 


RHOADS & RAMSEY, 


107 LA SALLE ST. 
(Chamber of Commerce.) 
Yards—8g N. Elizabeth Street. 
35th Street & L.S. & M.S, R.R., 
and Englewood. 





FIRE BRICK 
AND 
FIRE CLAY. 


PIPE 


Metallic Frame Wire 
WINDOW SCREENS. 


Send for Circulars and References. 














Over 40,000 in Use. 


AMERICAN SCREEN CO., 
Brookline, Mass. 








NEW JERSEY WIRE CLOTH C0’S 


PATENT STIFFENED 





Fireproof Wire-Lathing. 


The best surface upon which to plaster. 

It can be applied by any ordinary mechanic. 

It can be applied directly to brick walls. 

It is more easily and rapidly applied than any other Wire-Lathing. 


For discounts and particulars apply to 


NEW JERSEY WIRE CLOTH CoO., 


TRENTON, N. J. 


or JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY, 


117 LIBERTY ST., NEw YorK. 
215 & 217 LAKE St., Cuicaco, ILL. 


14 DRuMM StT., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
ESTINC. 


j R 
C Malleable and Cast ‘Iron 


iii] TOWER ORNAMENTS, FINALS, 
a ULL WEATHER VANES, STABLE FITTINGS, 


IRON FENCE. 


Address Hanika tron Fence Co., 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 





os PILES S ‘ 


Full size of Lathing secured to brick wall. 


















































ALSO 


LAWN MOWERS. 











Will last a lifetime. Architects can save trouble for their clients by 


specifying these goods. Samples on application. 


Suman Cordage Works, J. P. Tolman & Co., 164 High St, Boston, Mass. 


DYCKERHOFF PORTLAND CEMENT 


Is superior to any other Portland Cement made. It is very finely ground, always uniform and reliable, 
and of such extraordinary strength, that it will permit the addition of 25 per cent more sand, etc., 
than other well-known Portland Cements, and produce the most durable work. It is unalterakle in 
iable to crack. 
enor have been used in the foundations of the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty, and it has 
also been used in the construction of the Washington Monument at Washington. = 
Pamphiet with directions for its employment, testimonials and tests sent on application, 


MEACHAM & WRIGHT, Agents, E. THIELE, 


. ~ 8 Wiittram Street, NEW YORK 
98 Marker Street, CHICAGO, iLL. ” Sole Agent United States. 
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DEALERS IN 


Bumpers’ Harpware 


a, Sen 


Every Description. 























WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


FINE BRONZE TRIMMINGS, 


And carry a Large Stock of all the Leading Makes. 
All the latest inventions of merit can be found with us, We are Chicago Agents for 


Geer’s Spring Hitige, Norton Door Check and Spring, 
‘Architect’? Sliding Door Hangers and several other specialties. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ORR & LOCKETT, 


184 & 186 CLark STREET and 138 Monroe STREET, 
CHICAGO. 








Chicago Union Lime Works 
F. E. SPOONER, Agent, 


—==MANUFACTURESS OF 


Chicago Quick Lime, 
McAdam and Concrete Stone. 














153 South Market Street, CHICAGO. 


Telephone No. 234. 





BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS. 





Commercial Furniture, Office Desks, 
Bank Counters, Interior Fittings, 


’ aes. o - 
Wickets, Gates, Wire Screens, etc. | eAWSS at 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO, HHH 
UT! 








686 Broadway, 195 Wabash av., 
New York. Chicago. 
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W. R. Aten, President. 
E. M, Sarrn, Vice-President. 


SYENITE GRANITE COMPANY, 


SUPERIOR GRAY AND RED GRANITE 


—FOR— 


J. W. Wattace, Secretary. 
T. F. Watsu, Treasurer. 








Monumental, Architectural oe 
8 and Mural Work, 
GENERAL OFFICE, 

125 South 4th Street, - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


QUARRIES AND WORKS AT 
Syenite, St. Francois Co., and at Graniteville, Iron Co., Missouri. 





DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


S. S. GODLEY, 


Resident Director. 





CHICAGO OFFICE, 
175 Dearborn Street. 





HYDRAULIC AND STEAM 


PASSENGER and FREIGHT 


KLEVATORS 


CRANE ELEVATOR CO. 


General Offices & Works, 219 S. Jefferson St., 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK, 4o and 42 Wall Street. BOSTON, Mason Building. 
PITTSBURGH, 111 Water Street. ST. LOUIS, Cor. 5th & Chestnut Sts. 
CLEVELAND, Blackstone Building. MINNEAPOLIS, 321 Hennepin Ave. 





